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A CENTURY OF BRAZILIAN INDEPENDENCE. 
BY JOHN F. 0’HARA, C.S.C. 


74) NDEPENDENCE or Death,” the cry of Dom Pedro 
‘4 Primeiro on the banks of the Ypiranga, was the 
Ai Brazilian declaration of independence; and in 
commemoration of the centennial anniversary of 
this event, distinguished representatives of all 
the principal nations will meet in Rio de Janeiro on the 
seventh of September of this year to extend felicitations to 
Brazil, and to inaugurate an international exposition. 
Napoleon was the “provoking cause” of independence 
throughout South America. His invasion of Spain broke the 
hereditary succession to the Spanish throne, and the American 
colonies, which were crown property, felt that rebellion, long 
cherished as a sweet, but wicked, thought, would be stripped 
of its sacrilegious character if directed against a usurper. 
The general movement for independence came of the protest 
of the cabildos, or local governments, against the recognition 
of Napoleonic rule. 
In Brazil, by a strange set of circumstances, royalty led 
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rebellion. Napoleon’s invasion of Portugal sent the Prince- 
Regent, Dom Joao, with his family and court, fleeing across 
the seas to Brazil, the giant colony of the diminutive kingdom. 
Escorted by a British fleet, Dom Joao arrived at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, March 8, 1808, where he was welcomed with joy by his 
Brazilian subjects. 

His new perspective gave Prince John a better idea of 
the needs of Brazil, and the country began to prosper accord- 
ingly. One of his first official acts was to throw open the 
ports to the commerce of the world. He next developed in- 
dustry and agriculture in order to furnish the materials of 
commerce, and created the famous Botanical Garden in Rio 
de Janeiro for the adaptation of foreign plants to Brazilian 
soils and climatic conditions. With his own private collec- 
tions he founded the museums of fine arts and of natural 
history, and he gave a great impetus to higher education by 
establishing the law schools of Pernambuco (Recife) and Sao 
Paulo, the engineering school of Rio de Janeiro, and the 
medical schools of Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. 

In 1816 Brazil became, by royal charter, a kingdom co- 
equal with Portugal, with King John as ruler of both. The 
King soon found his new position difficult. His Portuguese 
subjects clamored for his presence in their midst, and he 
finally consented to their demands, setting sail from Brazil on 
April 21, 1821, leaving his son, Dom Pedro, then twenty-three 
years of age, as regent. His return to Portugal did not pacify 
the Cortes, or Portuguese parliament, which was distrustful 
of the progress made by Brazil under its new status. A pop- 
ular outcry was raised to reduce Brazil again to the rank of a 
colony, cut off its new commercial privileges, and force the 
return of Dom Pedro to his native land. 

Matters came to a climax when Dom Pedro, while on a 
journey from Sao Paulo to Minas Geraes, received a royal 
communication ordering him to Lisbon. He knew the needs 
and aspirations of Brazil, he saw the vital mistake in the 
Portuguese policy, and he resolved to make the most of his 
opportunity. He tore the Portuguese insignia from his hat 
and breast, and declared the country independent. Only the 
weakest resistance was offered by any of the Portuguese gar- 
risons, and the royal squadron was driven back to the mouth 
of the Tagus by Admiral Cochrane. On October 12, 1822, 
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just thirty-five days after the declaration of independence, 
Dom Pedro was crowned as emperor. 

Although the new ruler had wise and liberal designs for 
the welfare of his country, he soon found himself in conflict 
with various republican factions. Revolts broke out in 
several parts of the country and threatened to split up and 
destroy the vast infant nation, which comprised a territory 
larger than the present extent of the United States, over which 
were scattered only three millions of people. Personal ani- 
mosities grew out of the banishment of obnoxious political 
leaders, and Brazilian pride was injured by Dom Pedro’s 
preference for Portuguese for positions of importance. His 
reign had lasted only nine years when determined opposition 
caused his abdication in favor of his five-year-old son, Dom 
Pedro de Alcantara (April 7, 1831). 

The regency established during the minority of the prince 
lasted nine years. It first consisted of three individuals, and 
then of one—Father Diogo Feijé6. Discontent and revolt con- 
tinued during the regency. One of the most interesting po- 
litical disturbances was the secession of the southernmost 
State of Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul, which set itself up as an 
independent republic, and continued its opposition for five 
years after the regency was abolished. The leader of the 
republican army was Giuseppi Garibaldi, who later became a 
national Italian hero by waring on the Pope.’ 

At the end of these nine turbulent years, in 1840, the magic 
of royalty was again invoked. Dom Pedro, then fourteen 
years of age, was declared of age at his own request, and was 
proclaimed emperor. He had the aid of wise counselors and 
assistants, who soon pacified the country, and there began a 
long reign of peaceful prosperity and progress. 

Dom Pedro Segundo ruled Brazil wisely for forty-nine 
years.. Two foreign wars occurred during this period: one 
against the Argentine tyrant, Rosas, and the other—in league 
with Argentina and Uruguay—against the most wicked of all 
the South American dictators, the tyrant, Lopez, of Paraguay. 
This latter war, which lasted seven years, bore heavily on 
Brazil’s man-power and financial resources. 

The Emperor visited the United States on the occasion of 


1 After the return of Rio Grande to the fold, Garibaldi removed to Montevideo, 
where, it is said, he followed the pious occupation of smuggler A tablet now marks 
the house where he lived, and where his son was born. 
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the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, and charmed our 
people by his genial democracy. He refused many official 
honors, and paid a delicate compliment to the founders of 
Philadelphia by his dress, which was of Quaker simplicity— 
a plain suit of broadcloth and a black, broad-brimmed hat. 

Dom Pedro’s simple trustfulness of his people proved his 
own political undoing. He was over-tolerant of republican- 
ism, and an enemy to political scheming. During the last two 
decades of his reign, Positivism made great inroads into the 
religious fibre of the “intellectuals,” and Freemasonry unified 
this group into an active party. The bloodless abolition of 
slavery (first, in 1870, by a decree declaring free all children 
born within the Empire, and later, in 1888, by universal eman- 
cipation) disturbed the economic régime of the great planta- 
tions and caused many of the large landholders to join the 
opposition to the Emperor. Some of Dom Pedro’s closest 
associates and advisers were among the leaders of the move- 
ment, which, on November 15, 1889, declared a Republic and 
called upon the Emperor to resign. Out of love for Brazil, 
Dom Pedro offered no resistance, and with a prayer on his 
lips for the safety of the country, he accepted, with his family, 
the decree of exile. He sailed for Portugal on the day follow- 
ing his deposition, refusing a subsidy of $2,500,000 voted by 
the new rulers. 

The Republic has known many vicissitudes, but they have 
been economic rather than political. Three minor disturb- 
ances, popularly called revolutions, have threatened the con- 
stitutional Government, but they were lifeless movements. 
As late as July of this year, a hotly-contested presidential 
election caused an exchange of shots, but public apathy to 
what was looked upon as a personal quarrel, prevented this 
affair from becoming an “incident.” 

Economic troubles have been plentiful, because Brazil, 
not being an industrial country, depends for its prosperity 
upon a constant foreign outlet for a few staple products, 
mainly coffee and rubber. The rubber comes from the dense 
forests of the Amazon valley, where it is gathered from the 
wild rubber trees and prepared in crude fashion for shipment 
to Europe and the United States. In recent years, the superior 
product of the British plantations of Ceylon and East India 
has made great inroads into the Brazilian market. 
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Coffee is raised chiefly in the progressive State of Sao 
Paulo, south and west of Rio de Janeiro. Brazil, normally, 
produces three-fourths of the world’s supply of coffee, and 
when this market is active the whole of southern Brazil 
prospers. The State of Sao Paulo has even been successful 
in overreaching the law of supply and demand, by holding 
over the surplus of a bumper crop to meet the demands of a 
lean year. 

In addition to coffee and rubber, Brazil regularly exports 
great quantities of cacao, sugar, hides and skins, yerba mate 
(Paraguayan tea), beans, rice, tobacco, cotton and manganese 
ore. Diamonds and other precious stones are also exported in 
small quantities. 

Brazil, after a hundred years of independence, occupies 
an honored place, not only among the American republics, 
but in the family of nations. In Europe, where South Amer- 
ica is better known than in the United States, the Brazilian is 
looked upon as a man of refinement, a lover of the best in art, 
music and literature, and a suave diplomat. Brazil has set a 
noble example in the use of arbitration, by settling its numer- 
ous boundary disputes by arbitral award in every case where 
direct negotiation failed of its purpose. In such assemblies 
as the Hague Tribunal, the League of Nations and the Wash- 
ington Conference, Brazil has stood for universal peace. In 
Pan-American affairs it has welcomed the friendship of the 
United States, from the first recognition of its independence 
down to the present time, and it can be said in all sincerity 
that Brazil is the most loyal friend we have in South America 
today. 

In spite of its wonderful possibilities, Brazil has its handi- 
caps. Its 22,000 miles of railroad serve a very limited ter- 
ritory, and while it has, for purposes of transportation, the 
largest navigable river system in the world, this is under- 
developed. The country lacks coal for industry, although its 
water-power resources seem limitless. Most of all it lacks 
man-power, in both quantity and quality. The present popu- 
lation of 31,000,000 is composed largely of Portuguese, of pure 
or of mixed strain. To my mind the mixture is Brazil’s 
most serious drawback. Many wise Brazilian statesmen have 
declared that Brazil has no negro problem, since whites have, 
by miscegenation, absorbed the negro blood; but the weight 
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of authority has not been able to over-balance my personal 
judgment that the opposite is too often the case. There have 
been many fine intellectual products of the mixture of black 
and white in Brazil, but too often negro characteristics of 
temperament seem to predominate.’ 

Italian immigration has been a boon to the country. 
There are now nearly 2,000,000 Italians in Brazil, and they 
have been a large factor in the development of business. 
Germans and Spaniards in the country number about 400,000 
each. My own observation has been that the German is not 
a complete success in Brazil. The climate has had, in general, 
an enervating influence, and the average Brazilian German is 
not as industrious or thrifty as his brother in the United 
States. Japanese immigration has been tried recently on a 
small scale. 

Two American colonies were established in Brazil after 
the Civil War—by slave-holders who refused to be recon- 
siructed—and the results have been so tragic that one shud- 
ders to speak of them. Once wealthy and proud families of 
the South, the survivors now live in miserable poverty, and 
few of them possess more than the rudiments of an educa- 
tion. One of the original colonists, a little old lady whose 
body was emaciated and whose spirit was broken by suffering, 
told me once that could she but get back to the country 
she had spurned in her pride, she would kneel and kiss the 
ground and then die of joy. 

Religion in Brazil has prospered since the separation of 
Church and State under the Republic. Although practically 
the whole country is nominally Catholic, Freemasonry and 
“liberalism” have claimed a heavy toll, and an American is 
scandalized at the indifference of a great portion of the men, 
supposedly Catholics, to the obligation of the Sunday Mass. 
The intolerance of our rash judgment is exposed, however, 
when we learn that great numbers of these “careless Cath- 
olics” receive the grace of the last Sacraments. God, the 
“Searcher of Hearts,” knows where there is faith. 

A helpful reorganization of the Church in Brazil was 
begun under Pius X. At that time there were but two eccle- 
siastical provinces in the vast country, and one of these, Rio 


2A splendid discussion of the negro problem in Brazil will be found in Zahm’s 
Through South America’s Southland, pp. 30-43. 
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de Janeiro, had been erected only ten years before. In 1905 
Pope Pius named the Archbishop of Rio, Most Rev. Arcoverde 
de Albuquerque Cavalcanti, the first South American Cardinal. 
His Holiness sent various investigators to the country, and 
called to Rome for personal consultation some of the most 
prominent ecclesiastics of Brazil, and acting upon their advice 
undertook a new division of the territory. 

The first division was made in 1906. Bahia, a bishopric 
since 1555, an archbishopric since 1676, and recognized by the 
Vatican Council as the primatial see of Brazil, was divided, 
and the immense Caribbean coast was made into a separate 
province, with its archiepiscopal seat at Para, at the mouth 
of the Amazon.* The hinterland of Rio de Janeiro was sep- 
arated from that province, and the bishopric of Marianna was 
elevated and made the seat of a new province with jurisdic- 
tion over the great interior States of Minas Geraes and Matto 
Grosso: The project for a third new province was not exe- 
cuted: until two years later, when Sao Paulo was made an 
archdiocese, with suffragan sees in the southern States of 
Parana, Santa Catherina and Rio Grande do Sul. 

Another division was made in 1910, and the provinces of 
Olinda, Porto Alegre and Cuyaba were added. The first of 
these lay between Bahia and Para, and included the jutting 
northeast corner of Brazil, which looks towards Africa. Porto 
Alegre is the capital of Rio Grande do Sul, and Cuyaba, which 
can be reached conveniently only by a river trip of 1,500 miles 
up from Buenos Aires, is the capital of the jungle State of 
Matto Grosso. Three more archbishoprics have been created 
since 1910: Parahyba (1914), Fortaleza (1915) and Diamantina 
(1917), re-dividing again, in the order named, the coastal 
regions of the south and north, and the interior State of 
Minas Geraes. | 

This wider distribution of ecclesiastical powers and divi- 
sion of responsibilities has brought new life to the Church in 
Brazil. The educational standards of seminaries and colleges 
have been raised, and the number of these institutions in- 
creased, although they are still quite inadequate to the needs 
of the country. 

The Benedictines, Salesians, Jesuits and Brothers of Mary 


8 Under the difficult conditions of transportation at that time, Para was more 
accessible to New York than to Bahia. 
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are the principal religious orders engaged in the education of 
boys. The foremost Catholic college of the country is the 
Gymnasio Sao Bento, of Sao Paulo, conducted by the Benedic- 
tine Fathers. Its president is a keen-minded and affable 
German. Realizing the importance attached to American 
education by Brazilians, he has adapted our system to the 
needs of Brazil, and has had the satisfaction of having credits 
from his school accepted by some of the leading American 
universities for entrance without examination. 

Although the Jesuit Fathers were first in the field in Brazil, 
their expulsion under Pombal, in the eighteenth century, 
destroyed many of the institutions which they had built up. 
The first college in Brazil was their College of Sao Paulo, 
which was placed by Father Nobrega, the founder, under the 
care of a young scholastic, José de Anchieta, who was destined 
to become one of the shining lights of the Order. Father 
Anchieta lived among the Indians, and gave his life entirely 
for them. He composed a grammar of the lingoa geral, or 
“general language,” of the Brazilian Indians, and numerous 
other works in both prose and verse. It is said that on one 
occasion, during a period of captivity among the Indians, he 
composed a poem of five thousand lines, which he preserved 
by committing it to memory, since he had no paper on which 
to write itdown. The beautiful traditions of Anchieta and his 
confréres were lost during the period of expulsion, and since 
the return of the Jesuits to Brazil they have been engaged in 
the seminaries and parishes more than in the secular col- 
leges. Thus their work has not attained the prominence 
which it enjoys in other parts of the world. 

The peculiar duties of the Salesian Fathers are worthy 
of special mention. Although Italian in origin, and of com- 
paratively recent introduction into South America, this com- 
munity has attracted more native vocations than any of the 
older Orders operating there. Their principal work in the 
cities is to conduct colleges and trade schools, where poor 
boys can receive an education free or at a nominal cost. 
Cabinet-making, lathe-work, printing, baking—all sorts of 
useful trades are taught, the only limit to their activities being 
the resources at the command of each particular house. 
Priests and Brothers work with students at manual labor and 
instruct them in the classroom, and this Christ-like humility 
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gives to labor a new dignity, badly needed in Latin America, 
while it fosters a touching affection for the religion taught by 
the laborers. 

In the wilderness these humble priests and Brothers, and 
their affiliated Sisterhood of Maria Aussiliatrice, labor for the 
conversion of savage Indian tribes. Like their predecessors 
of three or four centuries ago, they realize that little can be 
done with the adult Indian, and they pin their faith to the 
children, for whose instruction they labor, in season and out 
of season, in the palm-thatched bamboo huts where they have 
their schools. And God has blessed their work in these mis- 
sions! Thousands of Indians have embraced the Faith and 
live the simple lives of pious Christians. The skill of the 
children of the forest would abash many a white child of the 
coast towns; for illiteracy still prevails among eighty per cent. 
of the Brazilian population. 

There is great need for parochial schools in Brazil. The 
public education laws of the various states are liberal, and the 
state governments, generally friendly to the Church, would 
look with favor upon efforts made by the clergy and religious 
Orders to relieve the prevailing ignorance of the poorer classes. 
Tropical lassitude is largely to blame for the unfavorable con- 
dition of popular instruction, and until laws make elementary 
education compulsory, little relief can be expected. The 
means are not wanting: they want direction. The hundreds 
of well-kept orphanages, hospitals, hospices and homes for 
the aged, testify to the warm charity of the Brazilian in reliev- 
ing bodily distress; but the relief of ignorance among the 
masses has not yet attracted the charity of any great number 
among the wealthier classes. 

Brazil is one of the show-places of the western hemis- 
phere, and is well worth a visit. Until a few years ago, the 
trip to Rio de Janeiro required eighteen days, but the United 
States Shipping Board has cut the time to twelve days, placing 
fast, luxurious steamers on the route. The exposition in Rio 
will undoubtedly draw many Americans to spend the winter 
months in the summer of Brazil, and as the country becomes 
better known to the travel-loving public, Rio and Santos will 
undoubtedly rival the Florida coast as a winter resort. 

The country itself is a paradise. Three-fourths of its vast 
territory lie within the tropics, where nature is most lavish 
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with scenic decorations; and the elevation of the great central 
plateau, which runs back from the sea-girt Serra do Mar, 
modifies the intensity of the tropical heat. 

Travelers generally say that Rio de Janeiro possesses the 
most beautiful harbor in the world. At the entrance to the 
bay, rising sheer from the water to a height of 1,300 feet, is 
the bare rock of Pdo de Assucar, or Sugar Loaf, placed there 
by God, as one traveler puts it, as an exclamation point to 
draw attention to the marvels that lie within the bay. Beyond 
Sugar Loaf rise Gavea and Corcovado, a thousand feet higher 
than the sentinel at the gate. Again beyond Corcovado rises 
Tijuca, another thousand feet in the air; and in the distance, 
when the mist does not obscure the view, the fluted sides of Os 
Orgdos, the Organ Mountains, can be seen at the lorldly height 
of six thousand feet. With the exception of Sugar Loaf, these 
mountains are all decked out in the verdure of the tropics, 
and if the ship makes the harbor at daybreak, the combination 
of dewy, glistening green, with the pink and gold of dawn, is 
indescribably beautiful. 

Islands dot the bay and seem to play about its little coves 
and capes, as it recedes in the distance. Eighteen miles long 
and twelve miles wide, Guanabara Bay gives shipping at Rio 
de Janeiro as much accommodation as can be found at Seattle 
or San Francisco; but the loveliness of the setting makes one 
forget the commercial possibilities. These are recalled 
quickly, however, by the ships lying in the harbor, flying the 
flags of every maritime nation on earth. 

The new city of Rio de Janeiro is fast becoming worthy of 
the matchless setting God has given it. Twenty years ago Rio 
was anything but fair to gaze upon, but a happy, artistic sense, 
backed up by courage, energy and capital, has wrought a 
transformation which makes the capital of Brazil rank far 
above the other beautiful cities of America. 

As late as the early nineties, Rio was a pesthole. Yellow 
fever and malaria, cholera and smallpox, numbered their vic- 
tims in thousands, and took turns in isolating the city from the 
world. Then a bold stroke brought health and beauty to the 
low-lying district near the wharves. A strip of land, a mile 
and a half long and six hundred and fifty feet wide, was con 
demned by the municipality, and although it ran through the 
most densely populated district of the city, every building in 
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it was leveled to the ground. Sections of the bay lay at either 
end of the strip, which now gave ventilation to the heart of the 
city. A broad and beautifully-decorated avenue was then laid 

out—the Avenida Central, now called Rio Branco in honor of 

a late Minister of Foreign Affairs—and the ground on both 

sides was sold, at greatly appreciated value, to compensate the 

previous owners of the condemned property. Buildings 

erected along this avenue had to have their plans approved 

by a municipal board of architects, to insure a high standard 

of artistic merit in construction. 

Where the avenue met the bay on the east side, it was 
broadened into a boulevard—the Beira Mar—which now ranks 
without a peer among the world’s panoramic drives. A white 
sea wall shuts off the bay on the left, and on the right a broad 
park, artistically strewn with tropical palms and flowers, gives 
fragrance and color and the effect of a rainbow to this crescent- 
shaped drive. A rock projecting to the water’s edge breaks 
the sweep of Beira-Mar, and the boulevard is then continued 
along four similar bays which indent the coast. 

Even the Canal do Mangue, a drainage canal built in 1906 
to destroy the breeding places of the fever mosquitoes, has, by 
a combination of artistic sense with engineering skill, been 
made to serve its purpose in the decorative scheme. 

The principal features to attract the tourist who has 
made the rounds of the boulevards will be the Monroe Palace, 
which was the Brazilian Building at the St. Louis Exposition, 
the National Library, the Municipal Theatre and the Botanical 
Garden. He will also want to ascend the peaks of Sugar 
Loaf—reached by an aérial tramway—Corcovado and Tijuca, 
and look out upon the natural splendors of Rio from these 
distinct points of vantage. 

The visitor will also want to make the journey by train to 
Séo Paulo (a night's ride), and see this hustling, up-to-date, 
American city. Italians, Germans and Americans have all 
had their part in making Séo Paulo a lively city, but it still 
preserves its Brazilian caste in its tropical gardens and ar- 
tistic buildings. Its most attractive show-place is the Museo 
de Ypiranga, but the tourist should not miss the Municipal 
Theatre, which is finer than any amusement place in the 

United States. 
The journey from Siéo Paulo to Santos is made over the 
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of authority has not been able to over-balance my personal 
judgment that the opposite is too often the case. There have 
been many fine intellectual products of the mixture of black 
and white in Brazil, but too often negro characteristics of 
temperament seem to predominate.’ 

Italian immigration has been a boon to the country. 
There are now nearly 2,000,000 Italians in Brazil, and they 
have been a large factor in the development of business. 
Germans and Spaniards in the country number about 400,000 
each. My own observation has been that the German is not 
a complete success in Brazil. The climate has had, in general, 
an enervating influence, and the average Brazilian German is 
not as industrious or thrifty as his brother in the United 
States. Japanese immigration has been tried recently on a 
small scale. 

Two American colonies were established in Brazil after 
the Civil War—by slave-holders who refused to be recon- 
structed—and the results have been so tragic that one shud- 
ders to speak of them. Once wealthy and proud families of 
the South, the survivors now live in miserable poverty, and 
few of them possess more than the rudiments of an educa- 
tion. One of the original colonists, a little old lady whose 
body was emaciated and whose spirit was broken by suffering, 
told me once that could she but get back to the country 
she had spurned in her pride, she would kneel and kiss the 
ground and then die of joy. 

Religion in Brazil has prospered since the separation of 
Church and State under the Republic. Although practically 
the whole country is nominally Catholic, Freemasonry and 
“liberalism” have claimed a heavy toll, and an American is 
scandalized at the indifference of a great portion of the men, 
supposedly Catholics, to the obligation of the Sunday Mass. 
The intolerance of our rash judgment is exposed, however, 
when we learn that great numbers of these “careless Cath- 
olics” receive the grace of the last Sacraments. God, the 
“Searcher of Hearts,” knows where there is faith. 

A helpful reorganization of the Church in Brazil was 
begun under Pius X. At that time there were but two eccle- 
siastical provinces in the vast country, and one of these, Rio 


2A splendid discussion of the negro problem in Brazil will be found in Zahm’s 
Through South America’s Southland, pp. 39-43. 
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de Janeiro, had been erected only ten years before. In 1905 
Pope Pius named the Archbishop of Rio, Most Rev. Arcoverde 
de Albuquerque Cavalcanti, the first South American Cardinal. 
His Holiness sent various investigators to the country, and 
called to Rome for personal consultation some of the most 
prominent ecclesiastics of Brazil, and acting upon their advice 
undertook a new division of the territory. 

The first division was made in 1906. Bahia, a bishopric 
since 1555, an archbishopric since 1676, and recognized by the 
Vatican Council as the primatial see of Brazil, was divided, 
and the immense Caribbean coast was made into a separate 
province, with its archiepiscopal seat at Para, at the mouth 
of the Amazon. The hinterland of Rio de Janeiro was sep- 
arated from that province, and the bishopric of Marianna was 
elevated and made the seat of a new province with jurisdic- 
tion over the great interior States of Minas Geraes and Matto 
Grosso. The project for a third new province was not exe- 
cuted until two years later, when Sao Paulo was made an 
archdiocese, with suffragan sees in the southern States of 
Parana, Santa Catherina and Rio Grande do Sul. 

Another division was made in 1910, and the provinces of 
Olinda, Porto Alegre and Cuyaba were added. The first of 
these lay between Bahia and Para, and included the jutting 
northeast corner of Brazil, which looks towards Africa. Porto 
Alegre is the capital of Rio Grande do Sul, and Cuyaba, which 
can be reached conveniently only by a river trip of 1,500 miles 
up from Buenos Aires, is the capital of the jungle State of 
Matto Grosso. Three more archbishoprics have been created 
since 1910: Parahyba (1914), Fortaleza (1915) and Diamantina 
(1917), re-dividing again, in the order named, the coastal 
regions of the south and north, and the interior State of 
Minas Geraes. 

This wider distribution of ecclesiastical powers and divi- 
sion of responsibilities has brought new life to the Church in 
Brazil. The educational standards of seminaries and colleges 
have been raised, and the number of these institutions in- 
creased, although they are still quite inadequate to the needs 
of the country. 

The Benedictines, Salesians, Jesuits and Brothers of Mary 


8 Under the difficult conditions of transportation at that time; Para was more 
accessible to New York than to Bahia. 
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are the principal religious orders engaged in the education of 
boys. The foremost Catholic college of the country is the 
Gymnasio Sao Bento, of Sao Paulo, conducted by the Benedic- 
tine Fathers. Its president is a keen-minded and affable 
German. Realizing the importance attached to American 
education by Brazilians, he has adapted our system to the 
needs of Brazil, and has had the satisfaction of having credits 
from his school accepted by some of the leading American 
universities for entrance without examination. 

Although the Jesuit Fathers were first in the field in Brazil, 
their expulsion under Pombal, in the eighteenth century, 
destroyed many of the institutions which they had built up. 
The first college in Brazil was their College of Sao Paulo, 
which was placed by Father Nobrega, the founder, under the 
care of a young scholastic, José de Anchieta, who was destined 
to become one of the shining lights of the Order. Father 
Anchieta lived among the Indians, and gave his life entirely 
for them. He composed a grammar of the lingoa geral, or 
“general language,” of the Brazilian Indians, and numerous 
other works in both prose and verse. It is said that on one 
occasion, during a period of captivity among the Indians, he 
composed a poem of five thousand lines, which he preserved 
by committing it to memory, since he had no paper on which 
to write itdown. The beautiful traditions of Anchieta and his 
confréres were lost during the period of expulsion, and since 
the return of the Jesuits to Brazil they have been engaged in 
the seminaries and parishes more than in the secular col- 
leges. Thus their work has not attained the prominence 
which it enjoys in other parts of the world. 

The peculiar duties of the Salesian Fathers are worthy 
of special mention. Although Italian in origin, and of com- 
paratively recent introduction into South America, this com- 
munity has attracted more native vocations than any of the 
older Orders operating there. Their principal work in the 
cities is to conduct colleges and trade schools, where poor 
boys can receive an education free or at a nominal cost. 
Cabinet-making, lathe-work, printing, baking—all sorts of 
useful trades are taught, the only limit to their activities being 
the resources at the command of each particular house. 
Priests and Brothers work with students at manual labor and 
instruct them in the classroom, and this Christ-like humility 
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gives to labor a new dignity, badly needed in Latin America, 
while it fosters a touching affection for the religion taught by 
the laborers. 

In the wilderness these humble priests and Brothers, and 
their affiliated Sisterhood of Maria Aussiliatrice, labor for the 
conversion of savage Indian tribes. Like their predecessors 
of three or four centuries ago, they realize that little can be 
done with the adult Indian, and they pin their faith to the 
children, for whose instruction they labor, in season and out 
of season, in the palm-thatched bamboo huts where they have 
their schools. And God has blessed their work in these mis- 
sions! Thousands of Indians have embraced the Faith and 
live the simple lives of pious Christians. The skill of the 
children of the forest would abash many a white child of the 
coast towns; for illiteracy still prevails among eighty per cent. 
of the Brazilian population. 

There is great need for parochial schools in Brazil. The 
public education laws of the various states are liberal, and the 
state governments, generally friendly to the Church, would 
look with favor upon efforts made by the clergy and religious 
Orders to relieve the prevailing ignorance of the poorer classes. 
Tropical lassitude is largely to blame for the unfavorable con- 
dition of popular instruction, and until laws make elementary 
education compulsory, little relief can be expected. The 
means are not wanting: they want direction. The hundreds 
of well-kept orphanages, hospitals, hospices and homes for 
the aged, testify to the warm charity of the Brazilian in reliev- 
ing bodily distress; but the relief of ignorance among the 
masses has not yet attracted the charity of any great number 
among the wealthier classes. 

Brazil is one of the show-places of the western hemis- 
phere, and is well worth a visit. Until a few years ago, the 
trip to Rio de Janeiro required eighteen days, but the United 
States Shipping Board has cut the time to twelve days, placing 
fast, luxurious steamers on the route. The exposition in Rio 
will undoubtedly draw many Americans to spend the winter 
months in the summer of Brazil, and as the country becomes 
better known to the travel-loving public, Rio and Santos will 
undoubtedly rival the Florida coast as a winter resort. 

The country itself is a paradise. Three-fourths of its vast 
territory lie within the tropics, where nature is most lavish 
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with scenic decorations; and the elevation of the great central 
plateau, which runs back from the sea-girt Serra do Mar, 
modifies the intensity of the tropical heat. 

Travelers generally say that Rio de Janeiro possesses the 
most beautiful harbor in the world. At the entrance to the 
bay, rising sheer from the water to a height of 1,300 feet, is 
the bare rock of Pdo de Assucar, or Sugar Loaf, placed there 
by God, as one traveler puts it, as an exclamation point to 
draw attention to the marvels that lie within the bay. Beyond 
Sugar Loaf rise Gavea and Corcovado, a thousand feet higher 
than the sentinel at the gate. Again beyond Corcovado rises 
Tijuca, another thousand feet in the air; and in the distance, 
when the mist does not obscure the view, the fluted sides of Os 
Orgaos, the Organ Mountains, can be seen at the lorldly height 
of six thousand feet. With the exception of Sugar Loaf, these 
mountains are all decked out in the verdure of the tropics, 
and if the ship makes the harbor at daybreak, the combination 
of dewy, glistening green, with the pink and gold of dawn, is 
indescribably beautiful. 

Islands dot the bay and seem to play about its little coves 
and capes, as it recedes in the distance. Eighteen miles long 
and twelve miles wide, Guanabara Bay gives shipping at Rio 
de Janeiro as much accommodation as can be found at Seattle 
or San Francisco; but the loveliness of the setting makes one 
forget the commercial possibilities. These are recalled 
quickly, however, by the ships lying in the harbor, flying the 
flags of every maritime nation on earth. 

The new city of Rio de Janeiro is fast becoming worthy of 
the matchless setting God has given it. Twenty years ago Rio 
was anything but fair to gaze upon, but a happy, artistic sense, 
backed up by courage, energy and capital, has wrought a 
transformation which makes the capital of Brazil rank far 
above the other beautiful cities of America. 

As late as the early nineties, Rio was a pesthole. Yellow 
fever and malaria, cholera and smallpox, numbered their vic- 
tims in thousands, and took turns in isolating the city from the 
world. Then a bold stroke brought health and beauty to the 
low-lying district near the wharves. A strip of land, a mile 
and a half long and six hundred and fifty feet wide, was con- 
demned by the municipality, and although it ran through the 
most densely populated district of the city, every building in 
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it was leveled to the ground. Sections of the bay lay at either 
end of the strip, which now gave ventilation to the heart of the 
city. A broad and beautifully-decorated avenue was then laid 
out—the Avenida Central, now called Rio Branco in honor of 
a late Minister of Foreign Affairs—and the ground on both 
sides was sold, at greatly appreciated value, to compensate the 
previous owners of the condemned property. Buildings 
erected along this avenue had to have their plans approved 
by a municipal board of architects, to insure a high standard 
of artistic merit in construction. 

Where the avenue met the bay on the east side, it was 
broadened into a boulevard—the Beira Mar—which now ranks 
without a peer among the world’s panoramic drives. A white 
sea wall shuts off the bay on the left, and on the right a broad 
park, artistically strewn with tropical palms and flowers, gives 
fragrance and color and the effect of a rainbow to this crescent- 
shaped drive. A rock projecting to the water’s edge breaks 
the sweep of Beira-Mar, and the boulevard is then continued 
along four similar bays which indent the coast. 

Even the Canal do Mangue, a drainage canal built in 1906 
to destroy the breeding places of the fever mosquitoes, has, by 
a combination of artistic sense with engineering skill, been 
made to serve its purpose in the decorative scheme. 

The principal features to attract the tourist who has 
made the rounds of the boulevards will be the Monroe Palace, 
which was the Brazilian Building at the St. Louis Exposition, 
the National Library, the Municipal Theatre and the Botanical 
Garden. He will also want to ascend the peaks of Sugar 
Loaf—reached by an aérial tramway—Corcovado and Tijuca, 
and look out upon the natural splendors of Rio from these 
distinct points of vantage. 

The visitor will also want to make the journey by train to 
Sao Paulo (a night’s ride), and see this hustling, up-to-date, 
American city. Italians, Germans and Americans have all 
had their part in making Sao Paulo a lively city, but it still 
preserves its Brazilian caste in its tropical gardens and ar- 
tistic buildings. Its most attractive show-place is the Museo 
de Ypiranga, but the tourist should not miss the Municipal 
Theatre, which is finer than any amusement place in the 
United States. 

The journey from Sao Paulo to Santos is made over the 
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Sao Paulo Railway, eight miles of which, near Santos, present 
one of the most gorgeous mountain panoramas in the world. 
Santos itself, during the past ten years, has been transformed 
from an ugly business town into one of the prettiest spots on 
the coast. The business district is busier than New York, 
and the port offers cargo-handling facilities far surpassing 
anything our metropolis can boast. But the tourist will 
prefer to spend his time along the beaches, either on the 
land-locked island of Santos itself, or at Guaruja, on the 
northern arm of the mainland, which encircles the island. 
Everything is modern, and elegant with the profusion of the 
tropics. Santos, once the grave of white men and the bone- 
yard of ships, has become a very popular health resort. 
Happily, Brazil is only in its infancy, and it has a fair 
start on the road to greatness. Brazil welcomes American 
coéperation in its work of progress, and American Catholics 
especially are received with favor. The spirit of Positivism 
which has animated its statesmen has been tempered more 
or less by a traditional reverence for the Church, and the 
Catholic spirit prevails. Epitacio Pessoa, the President, whose 
term is just expiring, made a visit to the Vatican while Presi- 
dent-elect of Brazil. His interview with Pope Benedict was 
looked upon as foreshadowing still more cordial relations 
between Catholics and the indifferentists, and the present 
development of Catholic life in Brazil seems to justify a spirit 
of optimism. , 





























COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


SUPPOSE that those of us to whom writing is 
the symbol of a vital force will look upon any 
collection of books with a certain secret rever- 
ence, quite removed from sentimentality, though 
sentiment has part in it. For, after all, very few 
books are written merely for the sake of commerce. Even 
in his most optimistic hour, no literary man can hope to 
achieve, at the cost of as little personal trouble, the quick 
returns of, say, a war-profiteer or a business magnate who 
conducts major operations. The writer may not have indi- 
vidually a very high motive in writing, but, like the spider, the 
web he spins comes from his inmost self. His books, for 
good or ill, are obviously the most complete form of self- 
expression; his choice of subjects, the shape and texture and 
quality of his work are all spontaneous revelations of “the 
real John,” as he shows, not to the man he could conciliate, 
but to God. “This is . . . me: for the rest, I eat and drank, 
and slept, loved, hated like another; my life was as the vapor, 
and is not; but this I saw and knew.” * 

Essential as it is, then, that the critic who seeks to find the 
soul of an author in his work, should set about his task in all 
due reverence, duly “respecting its dignity,” as Marcus Aure- 
lius bade men in the past, he may surely expect the writer 
himself equally to respect the dignity of the reader’s soul. 
A maker of books should keep before him, as he writes, 
knowledge of the vital stretch of his own power, and its 
creative properties; remember that, if what he says is worth 
saying at all, it is worth “putting the whole strength of his 
spirit into the saying of it,” and that the germinating quality 
of the printed word has an almost terrible significance for 
those who know that the geographical boundaries, which 
mark the limits of its distribution, cannot confine it. 





iJohn Ruskin. 
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The new voice which was heard in the land at the close 
of the Victorian era, in rebellion against “mid-Victorian 
prudery and false sentiment,” did not do full justice to, nor 
always ring with the clear note of those amongst its prede- 
cessors, who had spoken out without fear or favor, showing 
life as it was, and not as mere romance would have it. Un- 
doubtedly, evils had flourished in the past; social evils, subtle 
evils, which conventionality had tried to hide out of sight. A 
hundred and one inconsistences of the period lent themselves 
to ridicule by a later generation; a hundred and one poseurs 
could profitably be stripped of their halos; a hundred and one 
would-be philanthropists shown up in their true colors; a 
hundred and one glaring wrongs set right. But Thackeray, 
Dickens, Charles Kingsley, Reade, Meredith, Browning and a 
dozen others, to limit our view to novelists and poets, had, 
each in his own way, thrown the limelight on these pictures, 
and they were men whose sincerity, even if it were occasion- 
ally prejudiced as in Kingsley’s case, was unquestionable. 
Neither Meredith nor Browning could be accused of “soft- 
ness” in presenting a case, nor did either hesitate to tear off 
the veils under which the Victorian traditions hid its garbage. 
Consistently, they made war equally upon the supine and 
inept, and the shame and base. 

The “mob-spirit” of clamor came to the fore in the new 
revolt, and running riot obscured, as it so often does, the 
main object of legitimate rebellion. In its unbridled on- 
slaught everything that was Victorian was derided or swept 
aside, without judgment or selection. The mere fact that it 
was Victorian put it, apparently, beyond the pale. Men with 
“cranks;” women with wrongs, real or fancied; fanatics with 
axes to grind, shrilled their opinions deafeningly. “Progress 
and enlightenment” was the slogan of the movement, but 
“license and egotism” would have described it better. In the 
realm especially of sex-psychology, all barriers of restraint 
were recklessly overthrown. Plain speech was demanded on 
any and every subject. Why, cried the revolutionists, should 
there be any “taboo” on any topic which secretly concerned or 
interested humanity? Novelists pricked up their ears. Here 
were new fields to be exploited, or if not new fields, refuse 
heaps. 

Why shouldn’t their literary morality go threadbare in- 
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stead of, as now, their personal garments, if immorality paid 
better? argued the novelists and dramatists. Mrs. Grundy, 
with her absurd fears for the young person’s morals, had 
dominated the consciences of libraries which catered for the 
general public far too long. Let the young person go hang, 
or, better still, enlighten and emancipate her until—as the 
prophetic saw—she would (as now) be able to discuss Dr. 
Marie Stopes’ processes of Birth Control, or measures to cure 
diseases which at that epoch were never mentioned publicly— 
and only privately amongst members of the medical profes- 
sion—unperturbed, and without turning a hair, with a com- 
plete stranger of the opposite sex. 

Experimentalists in many directions naturally took 
greater advantage of the new openings as time wore on. 
The style of the modernists began by being more crisp and 
terse than their predecessors had been, and less hidebound. 
And now, when the ordinary means of expression failed them, 
they began, in self-defence, to coin new words for themselves. 
Violently, they threw the old laws of construction and balance 
and punctuation to the winds. Many authors were ruthless, 
stark, and even coarse, with impunity. The majority cer- 
tainly used words which expressed the meaning they in- 
tended to convey, but others, intellectual magicians, increas- 
ingly chose, in preference, words which, like the conjuror, 
“deceived the eye” and bewildered the mind. 

What is wrong with most modern writers is typical of 
what is wrong with modern life. There was never a time 
when the cult of self-sufficiency had more devotees. It is im- 
possible to label the majority of the experimentalists of the 
Edwardian, and our present era, as followers exclusively of 
any particular School. Each marches under his own flag. 
What links them is their effort each to assert his own indi- 
vidualism in terms which cannot possibly be misinterpreted, 
and, as a rule, their lack, or their distorted forms, of faith. 

Bold adventure into unknown countries for some fine end 
is one thing, braggart quests quite another; and while many 
of our modern writers are honest enough, mental myopes, 
merely, who mistakenly view morals and faith from the wrong 
angle, there are too many who, impelled by the restless spirit 
of the day, deliberately change the range of their glasses so 
as to travesty the object focused. Men like these, to change 
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the metaphor, throw stones at what is good and pure for no 
better reason than that they innately hate goodness and purity. 
They are “blind mouths,” * unable to croak any but the dis- 
cords of perverted worship. 

Mawkish, hypocritical and sentimental as the Victorian 
era shows to many of today’s novelists (“the grave of our 
England was dug by the Victorians,” says one of them),’ the 
writers of that day had, as a rule, some definite constructive 
ethical standard of how life should be lived, to go by; some 
root principle or moral code by which to regulate desire. 
Meredith and Browning were not, after all, alone amongst 
their contemporaries in showing that the soul’s welfare needs 
as much training and discipline as any athlete’s body does, if 
it is to endure a test. Victorian literature, as a whole, was 
not out to show, as so much modern literature is, that material 
pleasures, and material objects, are so essential to man that 
he cannot conceive even of a future existence where he is in- 
dependent of them.‘ Home-life, in the time of the Victorians, 
was still held sacred, and women would have suffered almost 
any private indignity rather than face the publicity of the 
Divorce Court. The cult of beauty as an absolute end was 
followed only by a few exotics of a School whose degradation 
was to be presently complete, and the worship of the body was 
still thought to be pagan. “Eminently respectable,” the be- 
whiskered or bearded writer’s views may have been in the 
days of our great-grandfathers or grandfathers, but with what 
almost passionate desire, at times, today, does one crave for 
the sight of that moribund quality! 

At all events, in those days, man in general still openly 
or interiorly cherished the now next-door-to extinct belief 
that, great as he himself undoubtedly was, God, or whatever 
he chose to call the Supreme Power which had originally 
caused human life to be, was conceivably greater. The 
writer sensed his (occasional) limitations; was known to ac- 
knowledge that even he might grow. The recognition of spir- 
itual values tinged his work, consciously or unconsciously, 
as the case might be. It was a background against which his 
little work, his little life stood in perspective. 


2John Milton. 3 Sylvia and Michael, by Compton Mackenzie. 
4 Raymond, by Sir Oliver Lodge; Mr. Vale-Owen’s articles in the Weekly Dis- 
patch, etc. 
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Nowadays, “in a company of revolutionary souls, only the 
Sinn Feiner had religious associations with the name of Jesus 
Christ. . . . People’s religions were so different when they 
had any,” says our great satirist, Rose Macaulay. Whatever 
he is not, the modern novelist, out-Heroding even the band 
of Herods, who used the pen as a sword to slay Victorian 
tradition, is supremely self-assured; as infallible upon ques- 
tions of this world and the next as the Holy Father is only 
when he speaks ex cathedra as to faith and morals. . . . Who 
can know more than H. G. Wells? thinks H. G. Wells, com- 
placently, having strayed far from that mood of temporary 
abnegation when he could pray “save me from little sins and 
small successes and the life that passes as the shadow of a 
dream.” Most writers of today seem to have over-eaten of 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. Secure in their omnip- 
otence, they feel quite able, with Noel in The Saint’s Progress,° 
to instruct God. 


I, 


The Dutch are not alone in rating Compton Mackenzie’s 
talents high, and placing him in the front rank of contem- 
porary novelists. The action taken by certain libraries in 
connection with Sinister Street gave its author widespread 
publicity, and few writers are better known to the average 
man than Compton Mackenzie. 

His brilliancy has many facets. One critic goes so far as 
to compare him with Thackeray as a creator of character: 
“Sylvia Scarlett is one of the few really great women in fic- 
tion—can indeed hold her own with Beatrix Esmond and 
Becky Sharp.”* Another calls him “glittering. . .. All his 
fountains of fancy have colored lights at the back of them. . . . 
He is the Kiralfy of the younger novelists.”* His work is 
spoken of as “possessing the permanency of a classic for all 
who value form in a chaotic era,” * and “his future” as being 
“bound up with what is most considerable in English 
fiction.” *° 

Ever since the publication of Sinister Street, he has 
counted as a force in the literary world. Before that he had 


5 Dangerous Ages. é6John Galsworthy. 7 Pall Mall Gazette. 
8 Ellis Roberts. 9 Atheneum. 10 Punch. 


vou. Cxv. 47 
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swayed a certain small section. He first tested his powers of 
influence, of leadership, at St. Paul’s School, as a boy. (Boy- 
psychology, at root, is much the same everywhere; at Eton or 
Harrow, as at Charterhouse or Winchester.) In later life, 
his area of influence was sensibly extended, that was all. 
What in embryo had intrigued and excited boys of a certain 
type would, when developed, be likely to intrigue and excite 
the larger world of men and women of a certain type, too? 
It would emphatically “pay” to use that medium, when the 
type prevailed. And the young writer had, in his favor, a 
personality likely to captivate and capture an audience. The 
successful author must, like the successful dramatist, possess 
that indefinable quality which makes his work “get over” the 
footlights; confidence in his power to grip you, to keep you 
enthralled. Yet he must never lose himself so entirely in his 
work as to be unaware of the effect he is making. He has to 
be in it and outside it at the same time; never, merely because 
he knows what he wants to say and the exact grade of impres- 
sion he wants to make, to think he is “getting home” when 
he is not. 

Receptive, up to a point; sensitive, up to a point; mentally 
alert and brilliant; knowing somewhat, at least, of the claims 
art makes upon the artist—“everything has its drudgery: love 
produces household cares; art, endless work,” he writes “— 
there were all manner of useful, marketable possessions 
stored up in that magic knapsack of Compton Mackenzie's 
when he set out in quest of fortune. He could note, with 
meticulous care and accuracy, not only precisely what another 
person was sensing in an emotional crisis, but the exact effect 
which that emotion was likely to have upon himself. He 
could, without strain, manage to be quite easily both in the 
picture and out. He could give, for instance, as much of 
himself as was necessary to make it appear that he gave all, 
while retaining intact the critical, detached, sardonic view of 
an experienced observer. This academic detachment gives 
him certain unique and often sardonic powers of observation, 
“as peculiarly his own as a voice or a laugh,” * “in a style 
which is that of no other writer.” 

If, as a game, excerpts from his work were read aloud 
anonymously, I think his caustic or innately dramatic style 

11 Sylvia and Michael. 12 Atheneum, 
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would be recognized, even if no clue were given to the identity 
of his subject: 


The embarrassment of death’s presence hung heavily over 
the household. The various members sat down to supper 
with apologetic glances . . . and nobody took a second help- 
ing of any dish. The children were only corrected in whis- 
pers for their manners; but they were given to understand 
that for a child to put his elbows on the table, or to crumble 
his bread or drink with his mouth full, was at such a time 
a cruel exhibition of levity. . . . 

“Think of dear Grandmama looking down at you from 
Heaven, and don’t kick the table-leg, my precious,” said 
Edith in tremulous accents. . . .%* 


Dorothy possessed a selfishness that almost attained to 
the dignity of ambition, though never quite, because her 
conceit would not allow her to state an object in her career 
for fear of failure; her method was invariably to seize the 
best of any situation that came along, whether it was a bed, 
a chair, a potato or a man: this method, with ordinary good 
luck, should ensure success through life.** 


Since you must be decadent, it is better to decay from a 
good source.'® 


Had she been a poet, [she] would have sung of London, 
of the thunder and grayness, of the lamps and rain, of long, 
irresistible rides on the top of swaying tramcars, of wild 
roars through the depths of the earth past the green lamps 
flashing to red. She danced instead about the sea-girt 
orchard-close all that her heart had found in London. She 
danced the hopes of the many children of Apollo who work 
so long for so little. . . . She danced old age and the breath- 
ing night of London and the sparrow-haunted dawn. She 
danced the silly little shillings which the children of Apollo 
earn. Fifteen pirouettes for fifteen shillings, fifteen pir- 
ouettes for long rehearsals and long performances .. . 
fifteen pirouettes for no fame, fifteen pirouettes for fif- 
teen shillings, and one high beat for the funeral of a 
marionette.** 


Versatile as he is, and with the saving grace of humor, 
it is harder to condone in Compton Mackenzie, that “pre- 


13 Poor Relations. 14 The Adventures of Sylvia Scarlett. 
15 Sinister Street, vol. 1. 16 Carnival. 
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ciousness” which makes him choose, at times, lengthy, archaic 
words when simpler ones would serve his purpose better. 
To come upon “noctambulatory cat” and “crenelated hori- 
zon” and “pianos tintabbulating” in the space of twenty-one 
lines, is to throw limelight on a clearer picture of Compton 
Mackenzie’s real image than the photograph of his clean-cut 
intellectual features can conjure. “Style,” is not “disem- 
bodied. .. .”*" For the “task of illumination, the works of 
a writer are all that is required. . . . To the critic, the names 
of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Conrad should call up, not the image of 
two men with differently shaped beards, but two differentiated 
minds.” “By their works ye shall know them” might well, 
without blasphemy, be applied here to the style, the subject- 
matter, the conceptions of an artist. 

Worthy means tell best in the end. Pose denotes weak- 
ness, and lost sincerity means ultimate loss of grip. Imagine 
Thackeray filling in the gaps of his own incompetency by 
taking refuge in the hysterical asterisks, ” so 


greatly beloved by H. G. Wells and his disciples? Or the 
Bréntés, or George Eliot or Henry Kingsley or Mrs. Gaskell, to 


cite a random list of writers with different temperaments and 
aims, deliberately making use of such words as “inquiline” or 
“reasty,” * because, presumably, as neither of them can be 
found in the Concise Ozford Dictionary, the reader is sup- 
posed to be proportionately impressed? Or again of writing 
“perdurable for ever,” when, the meaning of “perdurable” 
being “permanent or eternal,”** the “for ever” is super- 
fluous? 

Verbal gymnastics are totally unworthy of a writer who 
can call Oxford, unforgettably, the city of “Dreaming Spires.” 
All lovers of Oxford are Compton Mackenzie’s debtors for 
that phrase. He knows its immortality: is moved profoundly, 
or he could not write with such simplicity of the “ecstasy of 
submission to this austere beneficence of stone that sheltered 
even” a Michael Fane, “the worshipper of one day, with the 
power of immortal pride.” 


17 Edward Moore. 18 Sinister Street. 


19 Vol. ii., Sinister Street, Author’s note—Mr. Mackenzie’s explanation is as 
follows: “Inquiline”’ ...has not yet been sentimentalized like “pilgrim,” and 
‘Reasty” . . . seems exactly to describe the London air at certain seasons. 
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St. Mary’s tower against the sky opening like a bloom 
seemed to express for him a sudden aspiration of all life 
towards immortal beauty. One May morning, when the 
choir boys of St. Mary’s hymned the rising sun, Michael . . . 
was granted on that occasion to hold the city, as it were, 
imprisoned in a crystal globe, and by the intensity of his 
evocation to recognize perfectly that uncapturable quintes- 
sence of human desire and human vision so supremely dis- 
played through the merely outward glory of a repository. 
. . . Slowly, the sky lightened: slowly, the cold hues and 
blushes of the sun’s youth, that stood as symboi for so much 
here in St. Mary’s, made of the east one great shell of lucent 
color. The gray stones of the college lost the mysterious 
outlines of dawn and sharpened slowly to a rose-warmed 
vitality. The choir boys gathered like twittering birds at 
the base of the tower. . . . The moment of waiting was al- 
most too poignant during the hush of expectancy that pre- 
ceded the declaration of worship. Then flashed a silver 
beam in the east; the massed choir boys with one accord 
opened their mouths and sang . . . like the morning stars. 
. . . The bells, incredibly loud here on the tower’s top, 
crashed out so ardently that every stone seemed to nod in 
time as the tower trembled and swayed backwards and for- 
wards while the sun mounted into the day. . . . Michael, 
through all the length of that May day, dreamed himself 
into the heart of England.*° 


The description, too, of Venner’s, and what Venner’s 
stands for, and of Venner’s rebuke to the “young gentlemen” 
when rebuke is necessary, is perfect in its way.” 

Nobody can doubt Compton Mackenzie’s brilliancy or 
dexterity. But he will only be the great novelist which some 
call him now, when he eschews unworthy lures. “Deep 
down,” as the children say, he actually is a far more natural 
and sincere character than, as yet, still to use a childish 
phrase, he is “big” enough to let us see. The twist in his 
nature, which makes him deliberately exploit one minute 
section of the kaleidoscopic world in its alternating florid and 
scarlet, or squalid and drab phases, limits his observation 
and irretrievably restricts interest in his work. How is it 
that a writer who has traveled so widely and has, withal, such 
sensitive perceptions, can become thrall to an obsession, and 


20 Sinister Street, vol. ii. 21 Ibid. 
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write and re-write part of the same story so continually? 
Over and over again in his different books, we find allusions 
to the same thing which happened to the same people— 
Michael and Sylvia, Michael Avery and Jenny, Guy and 
Pauline, Dorothy Lonsdale and Lily Haden, as the case may 
be, until he ends by provincializing the half-world itself. 
With hawk-like eyes that can see in many directions, he delib- 
erately puts on blinkers; with the winged spirit of youth to 
carry him far, he lurks in the incredibly narrow ways of one 
small area of teeming life. How account for this limitation 
of power except by an unworthy explanation? The man who 
sells his birthright for a mess of pottage is neither true man 
nor true artist. 


Il. 


Take Compton Mackenzie’s books, less as ends in them- 
selves than as “starting-points for an inquiry into the human 
spirit,” ** and where do they lead us or him? Mr. Ellis 
Roberts tells us that Mackenzie’s actual “interest in a dirty 
pond is purely confined to the glitter made by the scum if you 
turn the right light on it.”* A story of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps * tells how the heroine, whose poor drab youth was 
suddenly transformed by love and happiness, caught up her 
grubby small brother in her arms and cried, ecstatically: 
“Just see how the mud-puddles shine, Moppets!” But I ques- 
tion if the light on the little American girl’s mud-puddles and 
the light on Compton Mackenzie’s “dirty ponds” spring from 
the same channel. 

For his work as it stands gives a half-view of English 
character, which is more false than a lie. The half-world is 
not the main interest of the average decent young English- 
man’s human education, although it may play a tremendous 
part in it. There are other absorbing interests; making a 
career; sport; responsibilities. The phases of erotic quest, 
which Compton Mackenzie describes so realistically, become, 
after a surfeit, inconceivably dull. 

The life-stories of ladies of pleasure have a fatal similarity 
even if they are described with Compton Mackenzie’s sym- 
pathy and insight, even when they record a struggle such as 


22 Atheneum. 23 Bookman. 2¢A story in Men, Women and Ghosts. 
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Sylvia Scarlett had before her innately gallant soul won 
through. Indeed, only the magical color of her surroundings: 
in France, England, Brazil, Sao Paulo, Spain, Morocco and 
the East, save Sylvia’s incorrigible egotism, from becoming 
as wearisome as the repetition of Mr. Dick’s famous “King 
Charles’ head.” It is almost impossible to believe that a Cath- 
olic who had ever practised his religion could have seriously 
set down Sylvia’s confession in Sylvia and Michael, and 
imagined that any priest would have allowed an egoist to 
dwell with such supreme self-interest, if remarkable candor, 
on that prolonged revelation of herself. Not humility, but 
intense interest in the affairs of a past in which, extremeiy 
cleverly, she manages, in spite of her plain speaking, to appear 
as the victim of circumstance throughout, was behind her 
self-analysis, although it was a development in her spiritual 
growth. But a non-Catholic, not knowing that Penance is a 
Sacrament, is likely to believe that this kind of confession is 
true to life because a Catholic wrote it. Artificiality like this 
is actually the more amazing in view of what, from time to 
time, Compton Mackenzie has written of kindred subjects: 


When the priest held the monstrance aloft and gave the 
Benediction, it seemed that the wind had died away: upon 
her soul the company of God was shed like a gentle rain 
which left behind it faith blossoming like a flower and hope 
singing like a bird, and above them both, love shining like 
the sun.*5 


And again: 


“I’ve been pitching my ideals at a blank wall like so many 
empty bottles and—” 

“Were they empty? . . . Are you sure they were empty? 
May they not have been cruses of ointment the more pre- 
cious for being broken?” 

Catholicism is God’s method of throwing bottles at a blank 
wall—but not empty bottles.” 


Rich Relatives, Compton Mackenzie’s last published novel, 
acts in a way as a pendant to Poor Relations. But it is a 


25 Sylvia and Michael. : 26 Sinister Street, vol. 1. 
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satiric study of life from the opposite angle, the view of a 
girl who, left suddenly bereaved by the death of her artist 
father, with whom she has spent a happy-go-lucky existence 
abroad, finds herself, penniless, at the mercy of the cold 
“charity” offered by wealthy uncles and aunts in England. 
It deals with a number of unpleasant characters, and however 
caustic the wit which depicts such characters, too prolonged 
intimacy with them becomes tedious. 

The full humor of the book will probably only be sensed 
by those who, from one cause or another, the depreciation of 
stock investments, or a bank failure, have found themselves 
in a similar position—dependent upon the fluctuating whims 
or fantasies of rich relations or friends. A world seen sud- 
denly in the light of poverty instead of comfort certainly has 
uncommon features. If you have been accustomed, for in- 
stance, to be a prominent figure in the foreground of a picture, 
it is rather amazing to discover that you may be either in- 
stantly eliminated from it by a sweep of the artist’s brush, 
or relegated to a position from which you can only occasion- 
ally be recognized with the help of exceptionally strong mag- 
nifying glasses. Only a very precise sense of proportion will 
make you realize that in the eyes of the “world,” what was 
looked upon as “poise” or “finish” when you had a comfort- 
able income, automatically becomes “unpleasant self-con- 
fidence” without a bank balance behind it. The spiritual 
view of our rocking world is not immediately apparent to 
the fainting soul that is trying to find foothold; and it takes 
time and insight to discover that what was taken away 
was not worth a tithe of what was, later, to be given in such 
overwhelming fullness. 

But “to see” in this way is to pre-suppose a vision of “that 
without which life is a sucked orange,” and Jasmine Grant, 
Catholic though she was by label, certainly did not apply any 
Catholic principles to the problem of her singularly discon- 
certing rich relations. It would be hard to find, in the whole 
realms of prosaic misadventure, a set of more “cranky” or 
annoying personages than her unknown “family” formed. 
Prevented from earning, as she wished, a “living” in Sirene, 
in sympathetic conditions, she finds the cup of “charity” a 
very acid drink. 

Admirable as each separate piece of characterization is 
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in its own way, there is no reason this book, any more than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred other modern novels, should 
ever have been written at all. 


Ill. 


The subjects of fiction; the mere “story” which a novelist 
gives us, are of course only illuminating in so far as they 
reveal the habit of his mind, and show the nature of the 
power he is sending out upon the world. “To the psycholog- 
ical critic commonplace trivialities and meannesses,” do not 
matter in themselves, but the author’s attitude towards them 
counts. 

Compton Mackenzie, with the great art of capturing 
youth, has used it often to unworthy ends. The spirit of 
individual books with their infinite possibilities is not a static, 
but dynamic force. The choice of the right books is every 
bit as important as is the choice of the right friends. This 
is why a writer with the power not only to “see true” himself, 
but to make others see it, acts culpably when he narrows 
his vision and looks too long on what is perverted and 
artificial. 

But because I like to believe that the one fairy who was 
so unaccountably forgotten when the invitations to Compton 
Mackenzie’s christening party went out, was a good fairy and 
not a bad one, I think that though she emphatically withheld 
her gift, as any self-respecting fairy would in such a case, she 
did so for a time, and not “for ever.” Fairies surely possess, 
like politicians, the magical art of eating their own words— 
and that special fairy will, I think, see that to condemn a 
human being to go through life weighted with gaudy attributes 
and decorations when all he really needs is more simplicity 
and a child’s heart, is punishment out of proportion to the 
original offence. Nobody, more than Compton Mackenzie 
himself, knows better how far short his little skiff fails of 
reaching the haven where it would be, nor how much personal 
ballast he has yet to overthrow before he wins there. 











THOMISTIC AND AMERICAN RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES. 


BY EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.S.J., PH.D. 


his doctrine on rights. Incidentally, such a 
synopsis would evince how modern this medizval 
mind really was. 

; If we trail our eye over such a representative 
bill of American rights as Virginia’s, which ranks so important 
in the story of our nascent days, and if we then turn to 
Thomistic pages, an eloquent harmony of ideas is discovered. 
If we consider the Declaration of Independence, and then mull 
over Thomistic texts, we discover that five centuries before 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Aquinas was just as true an apostle 
of liberty—and sanity. 

The Angelic Doctor strikes the American keynote per- 
fectly when he declares: “Nature made all men equal in 
liberty;”* “Men are not superior to each other according to 
the order of nature,” * and “All men are equal by nature.” * 
That men, on entering a state of society, cannot by any com- 
pact commit the injustice of depriving or divesting them- 
selves, let alone their posterity, of their inherent rights, is 
instinct in his principle: “If a measure is opposed to justice, 
human will cannot make it just.”* And so Aquinas seems to 
stand with Hobbes and Spinoza no more than did the Col- 
onists. 

His contention: “It is the property of the whole people or 
of the public person who has care of them, to make law,” etc.,° 
so strongly indicates his belief in the popular source of civil 
power that any other interpretation of that text seems weak. 
In his Contra Gentiles, Book III., chapter 31, he criticizes 
power thus: the greater it is, the greater the number of those 
on whom it depends; and that which depends on many may be 
destroyed by many. Thus he suggests that the greater power 
in the State originally resides not in any individual or indi- 





11. Sententia, d.44, qu.i. a.iii. 2 Ibid., d.6, qu.i. a.d, ad.5 
3 Summa Theologica, 2a 2#., qu.civ. a.v. 4 Ibid. 
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viduals, but in the greatest number, i. e., the people. And he 
warns the possessors of power of their relation to the source 
of it. In the De Eruditione Principum, a book of Thomistic 
influence, we read: “If the head is higher than the human 
body, nevertheless, the body is greater. . . . Thus the ruler has 
power from the subjects and eminence. . . .” 

The Doctor teaches as clearly as Virginia insists, that the 
object of government is the benefit, the protection and the 
security of the people, and that rulers must take these pur- 
poses to mind and heart.’ He lays stress on the interior foes 
of social and civil life; for he considers these even more 
ominous than enemies from without. A united nation can 
weather a storm like an iron-clad ship. He takes care to un- 
fold what he means by the good living which he deems it 
essential for the State to secure for its citizens; declaring that 
it entails whatever benefits are procurable by human effort, 
e. g., wealth, profit, health, education.* And so, by the good 
life which must be the aim of governor for the governed, St. 
Thomas certainly signifies bodily, mental, economic and 
moral well-being for everybody—education and opportunity 
for all. 

It is clear that the Angelic Doctor was as duly concerned 
with “the danger of maladministration,” and security against 
it, as the Virginian sires of our Republic; for he teaches that 
government should be so disposed that occasion of corruption 
is removed, and that authority should be so circumseribed 
or curtailed that it cannot readily turn into tyranny.’ 

There can be little doubt that Aquinas holds that a per- 
nicious or inadequate polity is justly at the mercy of the 
people, and that theirs is the right “to reform, alter or abolish 
it.” If it is the right of a people to provide themselves a 
ruler, he sees no reason why they should not have the cor- 
relative right of deposition in the event that their appointed 
leader abuses his trust.’° But his doctrine does not can- 
onize Brutus, Cromwell or Charlotte Corday. Not by private 
presumption, but by public authority, must the procedure 
against abusive government be made; and even then only 
with great circumspection, for the cure of an excessive ruler 
or goverament may be worse than the malady. Further, St. 
Thomas maintains that, if a government be unjust, or usurped, 


1, ch. 6. 7 De Regimine, I., 2. 8 Ibid., 1., 15. 9 Ibid., L., 6. 10 Ibid. 
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or if the rulers decree unjustly, the subjects are not held to 
obedience, save accidentally to avoid scandal or peril.“ Here 
his politics is in notable accord with the Virginia Assembly 
and the Boston Tea Party. 

Aquinas believes with America, not only that “no man, 
or set of men, are entitled to separate or exclusive emolu- 
ments or privileges from the community” apart from merits 
and deserts; but he positively teaches that to grant them such 
honors is sinful.* He is one with Aristotle, Virginia and 
Columbia in the idea that honors should not be descendible 
when work and worth are not, and that the key to civil office 
should be kept in the public hand.* 

It appears that the Angelic Doctor, under the spirit of 
Aristotle, would go even further than the Virginia demand 
with regard to the separation of the powers of government, 
and would have not only the judiciary “separate” and “dis- 
tinct” from the legislative and executive departments, but 
the latter two also divided from each other.* He was 
aware, too, of the value of the limited tenure of office, so 
necessary to the preservation of democratic ideals, and intro- 
duced the idea fairly from Aristotle. 

St. Thomas esteems the democratic form of government 
most highly. He adjudges it vital that the governed have 
some share in their own government. And he places the 
right of suffrage beyond doubt by tracing the kind of polity 
which must recognize it, to the divine plan.** 

As for taxation and other such demands on the posses- 
sions of the people, Aquinas insists that the common good 
must always be consulted; and this means popular consent, 
for the people cannot rationally be unwilling to be benefited. 
But, ordinarily, on Thomistic principle, they are not to be 
deprived of their money or property in any way." 

That the people are the practical basis of just law, in 
themselves or in their representatives, is as indubitable in 
Thomistic politics as in the Virginia Bill of Rights. Every 
civil enactment must in some way come from them to be 
binding on them."" But while legislative power resides in the 
people or their representatives, Aquinas believes that the 


11 Summa Theologica, 2a 2#., qu.civ. a.vi. 12 Ibid., 2a 2x., qu.ixiil. 

18 Com. Polit., Il., 14. 14 Ibid., I1., 1, and IV., 12. 
15 Summa Theologica, 1a 2e., qu.cv. a.i. 16 De Regimine Judzorum. 
17 Summa Theologica, 1a 2x., qu.xc. a.iii. 
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power of withholding legal force is in the hands of the ruler 
of the community, for obvious reasons. However, the ruler 
has no right to exercise the power always and at will, but only 
when the law falls short and ever for the good of the people. 
Moreover, only in the case of a law which “rests on his author- 
ity” is he privileged to dispense; and he is always the vice- 
gerent of the people. If he represents them in making the 
law, equally he must represent them in suspending it or the 
particular application of it. The Angelic Doctor is explicit 
that the authority-wielder must not act arbitrarily in the 
matter.** 

He proclaims the unlawful character of all civil measures 
against a man beyond those which strict justice requires. In 
this the right of a speedy trial is implied, and is further sug- 
gested in his sensible remark that, fettering a man, we hinder 
him “from doing not only evil, but also good.” ** The need 
of promptitude and facility in the administration of justice 
is referred to as self-evident in the Summa Theologica, 1a 
22., qu.cv. a.ii.: “Since the necessity of judgments frequently 
obtains, access to a judge should be ready.” * St. Thomas’ 
contention that “good is to be presumed of everyone unless the 
contrary appears,” ** unmistakably suggests the right of the 
accused to be treated humanely and considerately prior to 
trial. 

There are Thomistic texts ** from which our modern idea 
of trial by jury is not far removed. The thought that the 
people should in somewise judge the people was Aristotle’s, 
and passed through the Angelic Doctor’s Commentary into 
medizval influence. When Thomas teaches that a man may 
judge none others than his subjects, he is not counter to the 
jury idea; for the accused is always, in a manner, inferior to 
those who are appointed to pass a verdict on him. 

Aquinas sets his doctrine rigidly against cruel and un- 
usual punishments.” 

It indirectly follows from his teaching that the home is a 
distinct institution, prior to the State, possessive of its own 
character and hence, we must conclude, of its own rights,* 


18 Idid., 1a 2e., qu.xcvii. a.iv. 19 Ibid., 2a 2e., qu.ixv. a.iii. 

20 Preterea, VII. 21 Summa Theologica, 2a 2m., qu.1xx. a.iil. 
22 Vide Com. Poltt., TV., 15, and IIl., 1. 

28 Summa Theologica, 2a 2e%., qu.cix. a.i., ad.1, and a.il., ad.1. 

24 Com. Polit., 1., 1. 
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that an undue invasion of it, even with civil sanction, is un- 
just. He deems the home the civil unit and a moral person.** 
Hence he would have the inviolability of the home, as well as 
of the individual, truly acknowledged. Under the name 
“home,” it would seem, Aquinas includes private houses and 
places. 

To be sure, the Angelic Doctor preceding Gutenberg and 
Faust in history by nearly two centuries, is silent about the 
liberty of the press. But he is eloquent on the right of liberty 
of conscience and speech. His thoughts on these subjects, 
conceived in a peculiarly religious age, are naturally bound 
up in the topic of non-Christians and recusants from the 
Faith. Here, particularly, his principle must be distinguished 
from its historical application. And his principle, democrat- 
ically, is this: “Those who have never accepted the Faith are 
in no wise to be forced into it; for to believe is an act of the 
will.” * His advocacy of freedom of conscience is not weak- 
ened in principle by his additional teaching, that those who 
have freely accepted the Faith are bound to fulfill its obliga- 
tions. 

Of speech, he plainly admits the right;*’ but he speaks 
rather on the abuse and misapplication of it, the better to 
keep it from brimming over into a license and into the vul- 
garity which once caused Lord Morely to describe the press as 
“a perpetual engine for keeping discussion on a low level.” 
He urges that constructive criticism should be the aim of free 
discussion, and that disputants have no right to disrespect 
authorities greater than themselves. He offers monitions on 
the proper use and purpose of free thought and speech, thus 
assuming the right of them,** and raising it beyond cavil. 

The Angelic Doctor views the State as a whole which 
should never be severed, and hence should be administered 
by a single legislature. In fact, whatever favor he manifests 
for monarchy springs from a defence of this very Virginian 
right itself: uniform government.” 

The Virginian cry for justice seems but a reverberation 
of a deep Thomistic note. Obviously, justice, in St. Thomas’ 
doctrine, is in causal relation to the common good.” He ob- 


25 Summa Theologica, 2a 2x., qu.l. a.tii. 26 Ibid., 2a 2#., qu.x. a.vili. 
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serves that there can be no harmony, security or consistency 
in human society unless each individual be granted his due. 
More than this, democracy could not ask nor a free govern- 
ment promise; and no less than this is the Thomistic demand 
and pledge. His stand for the virtue of temperance is as 
vivid as Virginia’s.** According to him, intemperance renders 
the individual a slave. A man must be master of himself 
to be a fitting citizen in a democracy, which is really at the 
mercy of the individual. For in such a form of government 
every citizen has a hand. 

As for the “frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciple,” on which the Virginia Bill insists, the politics of 
Aquinas in its totality is a corroborative doctrine. Not once 
does he snap connection with ethics to indulge a dizzy, spec- 
tacular flight. His majestic concept of the natural law is the 
beginning, the guide and the end of his political thought. It 
is the consistent and immutable basis of rights, as well as the 
vindication of duties. It perpetually prescribes reason and 
approves all reasonable ideas of State. It teaches not only 
liberty, but law; not only culture, but service; not only peace, 
but prudence. So earnestly does Aquinas cling to its prin- 
ciples that he may be accused of impracticality. But such a 
judgment would be as unjust to him as to the patriots of 
Virginia, who set for their own State and our young Republic 
such noble political ideals. 

Finally, like Virginia, Aquinas maintains that one’s Chris- 
tian attitude must not be limited by one’s social sphere. The 
helping hand should not be exclusive, but warm with democ- 
racy.** The individual is to think and feel in large terms, 
breaking the husks of pusillanimity and recognizing that 
humanity is bigger than self. Here is not only democracy, 
but also the assurance and protection of it. 

The Massachusetts Declaration of Rights (1780), as agres- 
sively American as the Virginian, is lengthier but substantially 
the same. The original third article of this Bill mingles civics 
and religion in a manner to make the anti-medizval American 
wince; for right here in a document couched by the very 
goddess of Liberty, we see an admission of the moral in- 
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fluence of Church on State, and an admiration for it. We 
instantly feel all the more certain that the réle which Thomas 
Aquinas assigns religion in the State does not limit his ap- 
preciation of liberty in the least. A comparison between the 
Bay State Article and St. Thomas’ doctrine on the place and 
service of religion in the State** would indicate that the 
former is the stronger and bolder, though written in the very 
heydey of the spirit of American freedom. It was later 
toned down and became Article XI. of the amendments. Gov- 
ernmental attention to expenses and coercion in the matter of 
religious instruction are not mentioned in the new version. 
In its softer notes, the article sounds even more Thomistic 
than before. 

Massachusetts guarantees protection to the individual. 
Thomistic politics does as much and more. Not only protec- 
tion, but subsistence, is the Angelic Doctor’s insistence. The 
Bay State proclaims the necessity of religion in a republic 
if morality is to prevail. Aquinas says as much and more. 
He believes and teaches that virtue may be vitally conditioned 
by temporalities, and that government should, therefore, seek 
to assure every worthy citizen of a sufficiency of bodily goods. 
“Two things,” he asserts in his treatise on rulership, “are 
required for a good life: the principal one is working accord- 
ing to virtue (for it is virtue by which we live well); the 
other is secondary, and in a way instrumental, viz., a suf- 
ficiency of bodily goods, the use of which is necessary to an 
act of virtue.” ** Aquinas apparently would no more have a 
hungry man in the State than a wronged one. His teaching 
would make the Massachusetts declaration sound tame. 

Massachusetts vindicates for the people the right of as- 
sembly and discussion. Aquinas, too, holds the right of public 
assertion against civil wrongs, and hence implies the further 
right of the people to meet for such purpose.** In the case 
where a civil body is the buffer between the multitude and the 
chief official, Aquinas would have him dealt with through the 
agency of that body. But the important fact is that he teaches 
a practical relation of the people to their own welfare and 
their legislature, which is the essence of the Massachusetts 
demand. 

The Angelic Doctor realizes both the stability and the in- 
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adequacy of law, and teaches the necessity of remedying and 
perfecting it.** This, of course, includes the necessity for the 
legislative body to meet as frequently as the duties of mak- 
ing new laws and the amelioration, abrogation or confirma- 
tion of old ones require. 

The Colonial stand against “taxation without representa- 
tion” is forfelt in such texts of St. Thomas as: “To ordain 
anything for the common good is the prerogative of the whole 
people or of their representative;”*’ and “Rulers of the earth 
are established by God not to seek their own advantage, but 
the common good of the people.” ** Thus the substance of 
the shibboleth which blazed the way to the American Revo- 
lution had lain in Thomistic pages for five centuries before 
the Boston Tea Party. 

These cursory observations sufficiently show that the 
Master Mind of the Middle Ages may not have been altogether 
remote from the birth of the American Republic. The seed of 
his politics sprouted in the centuries. He taught men what 
they could not forget. Besides, all the Popes, from Urban IV., 
his contemporary, down to Pius XI., used their sincerest 
sanctions to keep his voice, so eloquent of true democracy, a 
living thing in world thought; Catholic and non-Catholic 
writers, consciously or unconsciously, developed his ideas; 
so that the final political harvest was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

One has but to turn to the Declaration of Independence 
and compare it with Thomistic doctrine to be further con- 
vinced of the intellectual relationship of Aquinas to the liberty 
we enjoy. All “the self-evident truths” in this great Amer- 
ican document are points of his politics.**° We cannot but 
conclude from such a comparison that the mind of Aquinas 
was not far behind that of Thomas Jefferson when the bit of 
literature, powerful enough to free America, was couched. 
The Declaration already lay Latinized in the books of the 
ablest general scholar in the history of the Catholic Church 
and the best representative of its spirit and traditions: a 
satisfying proof that the thought of Roman Catholicism is 
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la 2x., qu.xe. a.iii. 
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inimical to tyranny and indeed friendly to the people, their 
rights and the rational reign of liberty. 

We may even extend the parallel between American and 
Thomistic tenets to show that the Angel of the Schools taught 
the very principles which projected the existing Constitution 
of the United States, and which Peletiah Webster embodied 
in his “epoch-making tract” of February 16, 1783. Mr. Web- 
ster’s principle that the supreme authority ought to be suf- 
ficiently powerful is advanced in St. Thomas’ De Regimine, 
I., 13. His second principle (that the supreme authority 
should be limited) is to be found in the same work (I., 3 and 
6). As for his third principle (that a number of sovereign 
states uniting into one commonwealth must hand over to the 
supreme power as much of their own sovereignty as is neces- 
sary to render the ends of the union effectual), St. Thomas 
has a number of texts which clearly show the relation of the 
less to the greater and the necessity of the less becoming 
even lesser in the greater in order to preserve itself the 
better.” 

It is clear that Aquinas would have disapproved of a na- 
tional condition which wrung from George Washington the 
complaint: “We are one nation today and thirteen tomorrow.” 
His propositions made for the civil synthesis which, without 
destroying the individuality of the States any more than that 
of the individuals composing them, would “form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessing of liberty.” In a word, he was the 
advocate of “the perfect community,” which Peletiah Web- 
ster envisaged and our Constitution secured. 

Two centuries before Columbus discovered America geo- 
graphically, it would seem that a son of St. Dominic had lo- 
cated it politically. In Thomistic politics, our country is in 
embryo. The Angelic Doctor differs from the founders of 
our Republic and their achievement only as summer from 
springtime, or the full-blown blossom from the humble seed. 
To admit the democracy and merit of the United States is to 
concede the same of the presaging Thomistic thought. In the 
right-bills of our sovereign States, in the document of our 


40 Summa Theologica, 1a 2@., qu.ixiv. a.ii.; qu.xxix. a.ii., ad.2; Questiones 
Dispute, De Caritate, qu.i. a.iv., ad.2; Com. Polit., 1., 1. 
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Declaration of Independence, in the rationale of our Con- 
stitution, his finger appears. An invisible guest, he was 
present at the founding of our nation; as he is also present 
through its preservation. So long as she is true to justice and 
reason, the spirits in which she was conceived, our country 
cannot dié. Justice and reason express the political apos- 
tolate of Aquinas, and are the very substance of his message. 
Ideally and practically, they are his theory of State. In 
justice the people must find their due, which is democracy. 
In reason, they must accept duty and claim right, which is 
the salvation of democracy. 


ON A BIRTHDAY. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


ALL on a fair morning 
At an altar place, 

It was Our Lady’s birthday 
Spoke for thee a grace. 


High above the altar 
Lovely eyes looked down 
All meek in white marble 
And a blue window gown. 


Brighter than dawn sounds 
On a desert coast, 

Bells in the Mass hour 
Hailed the white Host. 


Christ lit the silence 
Like a still white Flame, 
His Heart was a hid rose 
Eager for thy name. 


All on a fair morning, 
Our Lady knows the place, 
Thy name won a welcome 
And thy heart a grace. 





FETTERS OF GOLD. 


BY MARY A. CARNE, 


FIRST met him in a Colorado canyon. 

I was out there for my health, a T. B. 
suspect; one of those damaged, human cogwheels 
the great business machines of the East are con- 
tinually sending back to God’s Nature-factory 

to be mended, in the one place where it is still allowed free 
operation, the mountains and prairies of the wonderful West. 
I was progressing finely; the factory worked magic, and that 
day I had ventured a little longer tramp than usual—through 
one of the canyons I most admired. 

A wild storm of wind and rain and thunder—one of the 
frequent house-cleanings with which Mother Nature succeeds 
in keeping Colorado air refreshing—drove me to seek shelter. 
I found it in the shape of a little shack, nestled deep in one of 
the gorges—just a shack, only one room and a little lean-to. 

Its owner, a young man, was inside when I entered, bring- 
ing a wild dash of weather with me. I was welcomed, of 
course; it was a Western home if it was a shack. While the 
thunder growled, we talked. 

Of the weather, first, and the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion, of course, and of politics in general—finally, of ourselves. 
I told him who I was and why I came, and was congratulated 
warmly on my improved health. Then I glanced at him, 
curiously, for he was surely no T. B. suspect; his healthy tan 
and broad shoulders mocking my newly-acquired color and 
freshly gained few pounds. 

“Why are you out here?” for from some chance remark 
I knew he was not a Westerner. “You are not T. B.?” 

He smiled and shook his head, then the smile faded into 
seriousness. 

“I’m worse.” 

My curiosity grew. Worse? I glanced at his face again. 
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Even in the gloom of the cabin the occasional lightning flashes 
showed it plainly. It was clean, honest and manly, yet boyish. 
No crime, surely, lurked behind those honest eyes. The place 
was an ideal setting for a desperado, but he wasn’t. I laughed 
as I made my next suggestion. 

“Bandit?” 

The gloom on his face did not lift. 

“It looks worse to me sometimes,” he said. 

A sudden gust of wind and thunder shook the cabin, dark- 
ening it still more. Losing sight for a moment of the honest, 
boyish face, I felt a distrust steal over me. Who, and what, 
was this fellow? But I am no coward, and I spoke out 
sharply: 

“What are you then, anyhow?” 

The darkness seemed to deepen further; I could see 
nothing of his face—only the red light of his cigar. Then he 
spoke slowly, remorsefully: 

“Darn it all, I’m a millionaire!” 

Laugh! I don’t think I ever laughed harder. The light- 
ning lit up the cabin just then, showing the rude furnishings, 
the pine walls and the boy, in khaki shirt and corduroy 
trousers, beside me who said so remorsefully: “I’m a million- 
aire.” But he didn’t laugh. He was in earnest; I saw that 
at once, for I could see his face better now. The storm seemed 
to have lessened somewhat. 

“You can laugh if you want to,” he said, grimly, “but, tell 
me honestly, how many millionaires do you know?” 

I couldn’t truthfully say that I knew any. I was book- 
keeper for a big lumber concern back home; my acquaintance 
with millionaires was confined, as I told him, to reading about 
them in the newspapers. 

“I know,” he said, moodily, “sepia pictures in Sunday 
supplements, their country homes, wives and children, prize 
dogs, golfing on the links and all that; full description of their 
philanthropy in another section—hospital endowments and 
that sort of things; political connections on the first page—oh, 
yes, that’s the way you know millionaires. It sounds good 
on paper, but they’re slaves, I tell you, they’re slaves!” 

He had risen from his chair now, and was pacing the little 
room with long strides that nearly reached the wall at either 
turn; they did not quite do it, and he had to give a quick, short 
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step to complete the walk. As I watched him, it gave the 
effect of a bar of jerky music, a long note followed by a 
quaver; he jerked out his sentences, too, now. He was in 
dead earnest and was unburdening his soul to a stranger, 
perhaps with greater confidence because he was a stranger; 
maybe, the semi-gloom made it easier for him. 

“You know,” he went on, “you can own other things. 
Your people and your friends—you can live in them and with 
them—your horse and your dog are part of you—you can own 
a house, and its yours—you can add to it—a window here, a 
porch there—and it can express you. You can do that with 
a yacht,” he continued, “or a car, or anything like that—you 
can make them serve you, but not money. Not much money, 
I mean; you can own a little, but much owns you.” 

I ventured to remind him, as he paused for a moment, that 
with money he could buy the other things by which he could 
“express himself,” as he called it. 

“No, you can’t,” he answered. “I know what I mean. 
If you have a little money, yes, but too great an amount dom- 
inates you. I have lived among men of money, and I know. 
It is not you who buy the house, or the yacht, or the car. 
It is your money, and your money owns it. Tell me, when 
you look at Rockefeller’s home, or Gould’s, in the Sunday 
supplement, do you think of him or his money? When you 
see his car, you do not notice what make he prefers. You 
wonder with that much money what he will buy. When you 
see their wives and children you wonder what a millionaire’s 
family looks like; even they don’t represent him to the world, 
only his money. It grows so,” he continued, and the quick, 
nervous pacing, which had stopped for a moment, began 
again. “It increases so horribly! You can’t stop it—once it 
begins! Compound interest piled on compound interest— 
and stocks and bonds that just can’t help making money. 
They drink it in! Other things seem hard to make money out 
of—but start money making money, and it goes on forever!” 

I stared at him. The storm had ceased now; it was quite 
light, and I could see him plainly. The boyish look was all 
gone, or if there, it was rather the gaze of a terrified boy; 
his eyes were full of fear and depression, almost dilated; 
there were drawn lines about his mouth. I felt an intense 
pity as I watched him, and yet there seemed something ludi- 
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crous about it all to the hard business sense which the world 
had bred in me. Yet it was no stage-play; he was really 
facing a nightmare. 

I asked a question; partly to break the look of tension on 
his face: 

“Is that why you are out here, then; you are taking a 
vacation from stocks and bonds?” 

A sudden smile lit up his face, sending the happy, boyish 
look again to it. 

“Yes,” he said, “this is my vacation; maybe my last. 
You see I am not a millionaire yet, not quite. I am only a 
prospective one; my grandfather brought me up, and he is on 
his last legs, poor old chap. The doctors only give him 
months now, and I know when he is gone the noose will 
descend on my neck. So I am out here—all by myself. 
Nobody knows me, and I haven’t a thing around me but stuff 
like this,” he waved his hand around him, “things that a tramp 
might own. There isn’t a person within miles of me. I meet 
none but passersby like yourself. There is nothing between 
me and the sky. I sleep under the stars. I never come in 
except for rains, and not always then. I am going ere long 
into the chains that wealth will put on me, but for this time, 
at least, I am absolutely free.” 

His face lighted as he said the words into a radiance that 
was real beauty. My worldliness melted under it; for the 
moment the stocks and bonds—my own poor share of which 
I had always tenderly cherished—suddenly seemed to me 
really chains for this ardent young spirit. 

“Why don’t you chuck it all?” I asked. “After the old 
man dies, I mean. Can’t you refuse it, or something?” 

He looked at me seriously. 

“I have thought of it,” he said, “but you know I can’t. 
We’ve been millionaires so long; it’s in the family, you know, 
and I—I expect Grandad was afraid I might, and he made 
me promise to accept the money and not do anything foolish 
with it. So I am bound by it; the poor old man, you see! 
I am the last of the name, and I couldn’t refuse him, but that 
is my big temptation. No, I’ve got to take it some day,” and 
his eyes looked drearily ahead as if at a gray future, but 
the mouth never lost its firmness. 

I could have laughed again at the bizarreness of it all 
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but for the pathos; the lad so heroically resolving, for the 
honor of the family, to accept the arduous portion of becoming 
a millionaire. 

As I looked a sudden beam of light fell over him, lighting 
the sad, stern, young face with a sort of unearthly glory. 

“By Jingo!” he cried. “Great Scott! Look, what a sun- 
set,” and, bursting open the crazy door, was outside. 

I followed him, but to tell the truth, though a sunset is 
glorious seen from a Colorado canyon, I saw most of it in his 
face. He looked like a young demigod; he seemed to me the 
very incarnation of the whole scene; the wild freedom of the 
canyon, the blue sky framed above, the sunset glory, all 
seemed alive in this superb specimen of young manhood with 
the radiant face and the glowing eyes. Then all the splendor 
faded; he turned to me, his eyes still shining. 

“Glory!” he said, “that was fine! It’s grand to be alive 
here, isn’t it?” and he threw out his arms and inhaled a long, 
deep breath of the sweet, free air. 

I grew pitiful again as I watched him; he seemed so made 
for freedom; after all, it was cruel to put him in fetters of 
gold. 

A sudden chill in the air that followed the sunset warned 
me. The doctor had cautioned me not to stay out after sun- 
down. I must go home. I asked a few directions, and then 
bade him good-bye. 

“It’s not entirely good-bye, though,” he said, “I am coming 
to see you. It will do you good to come up here, and I must 
not hide entirely from my kind. It will come harder when I 
put on my fetters of gold.” 

He had used my own words, but I tried to laugh at him. 

“Come, now,” I said, “don’t be an absolute jackass. Most 
men would be only too happy to be in your place.” 

“Most men, perhaps,” he answered, smilingly, “but I pre- 
fer it here if I am an absolute jackass. I am a millionaire 
here already—a millionaire of freedom.” 

When I reached the turn, I looked back. He was smiling 
still and waving, his splendid figure outlined against the sky 
some feet above me; a millionaire of freedom in his soli- 
tude, indeed. Then I turned and left him. 

He had warned me of dangerous spots on the path, but 
my mind was preoccupied, and I stumbled a little, once, and 
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had just resolved to be more careful when—it happened. 
One moment I was on safe ground, just realizing it was a 
little crumbly there; the next, I was caught, mercifully, caught 
on an overhanging bush which alone saved me from dash- 
ing to death on the rocks of the river that foamed in the gorge 
below. 

I could not remain there long; I knew it. I felt benumbed 
with fear; I dared not move. My faculties of prayer were a 
little rusty from disuse, perhaps, but I used them. I mur- 
mured something, the “Hail Mary,” I think it was, and sud- 
denly felt an agonizing pain in my shoulders as someone 
seized me in a grasp that was overpowering, and I was lifted— 
dragged—to the path again. 

I think I must have lost consciousness, for when I opened 
my eyes I felt dirt and stones under my head and saw the blue 
sky above me. I was flat on my back in the path, and 
fumbling at my shirt collar to open it was my “absolute 
jackass.” 

“Are you better now?” he asked. Don’t try to stand up 
yet. I hated to let you lie there in the dirt, but the path is too 
risky to carry you. You had a close shave. I just could 
reach you. No, don’t get up.” 

But I was already on my feet, although I clung to him for 
a moment. I could see it all so plainly. There was the very 
spot where my feet had slid, for the earth showed it, and there 
was the gorge so many feet below and the kindly bush that 
had caught me, but, thanks to my rescuer, I was here. I 
think my hand grasp spoke for me. I couldn’t. Americans 
are not demonstrative usually, and I was no exception to the 
rule. 

“How did you ever do it?” I believe that was all I said 
in words. “Where did you stand?” 

“Just there,” he answered, laconically, “there was just 
room enough, and no more.” 

It was a fact; he must have put one foot on the path and 
the other on a place that could just be held by a resolute mind 
in a strong body. It was dangerous at that; one misstep, and 
there would have been two instead of one in the gorge below. 
I shuddered— 

“You were in an ace of death yourself,” I said, “and I am 
a stranger.” 
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“Nonsense,” he answered with a lorldly air that was yet 
friendly, “there are no strangers here. Rather, we are all 
strangers, that is it. Don’t these canyons and mountains and 
big spaces give you a constant reminder that you are a stranger 
and a pilgrim, as my old grandmother used to say the Good 
Book said? The very vastness makes friends of strangers 
here. We feel our insignificance. As for death, I suppose I 
was near it, but what could I do? I could not stay here and 
let you go. After all, though,” he went on, a touch of boyish- 
ness replacing his lordly air again, “I am glad it didn’t happen. 
Think of it! One minute living, rejoicing, exulting; the next, 
gone, annihilated, nothing but a broken body down on those 
rocks. Great Scott! I’m glad it didn’t happen!” 

I stared at him, astounded again. I was a Catholic, 
although not a very strict one; one of the “shortest Mass on 
Sundays” and “Sacraments at Christmas and Easter” sort, 
but I was a Catholic. My young god of freedom was evidently 
a splendid pagan; for him death was annihilation. I would 
have liked to say something, but you cannot well enter into 
a religious argument standing by the side of a precipice with 
the man who has just rescued you. Besides, as I was aware, 
my religion was not very fervent, and I felt that I was not at 
all fitted for arguing with this mind which I recognized as 
superior to my own. But in spite of myse!f the words left 
my lips: 

“You annihilated? Never!” 

He did not seem to hear me, however, for just then he 
gave a sudden exclamation: 

“There’s just the man I want,” and forming a trumpet 
with his hands, he began to shout: “Doc—tor Dal—ton ... 
Doc—tor . . . Dal—ton . . . hey—there—” and a carriage 
just entering a path below was stopped, and Doctor Dalton, 
who happened to be my physician, speedily reached us. 

I received a tremendous scolding and was ordered to 
drive home with him. 

“You must come and see me, though,” I pleaded with my 
young rescuer. “You saved my life, remember.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I told you I was coming, and maybe 
I shall ask a favor of you some day. I did save your life even 
if you do consider me an absolute jackass.” 

“Now,” said the Doctor as we drove off, “I like that 
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young fellow. He is fond of doing good turns. Why in 
thunder did you call him an absolute jackass?” 

But I did not answer. I was looking back to where my 
absolute jackass tramped back to his mountain home, alone. 

He did come to see me, but I was not at home. He left 
a bunch of mountain flowers, however, and his card, and I 
discovered that his name was Richard Saunders. My own, 
by the way, is Jack Graham—lI had forgotten to introduce 
myself—this is his story, not mine. 

I had no second chance to see him, for the next day I 
received a summons from the East. My father was ill, and I 
must return. It was thought safe, as I was so much improved 
in health, and I left the West without meeting him again. 
He was in my mind, however, in spite of my own anxiety, 
and I wondered what would become of him. 

As I rode East, I saw him a thousand times in fancy. As 
a young demigod with the sunset glory around him, then as 
a haunted man with the shadow of his dread of his wealth 
in his eyes; above all, with that stern look of renunciation on 
his face as the sunlight fell upon him like a young martyr, 
but, alas, a pagan martyr. What would befall him? Would 
his golden fetters enslave the nobility that dwelt in him, or 
would his paganism force him to burst them. What lay 
before my young pagan martyr with his longing for freedom? 
I could not answer, for only God knew. 


II. 


Only God knew, but nine months later He made me a 
sharer in that knowledge. 

For the interest suddenly born, more suddenly and 
strongly cemented, met, to my surprise, an equally sudden 
revival, and one May afternoon I again sat smoking and talk- 
ing with my young millionaire. Millionaire of wealth this 
time, for we were seated on the veranda of his Hudson River 
home, his own property now. Before and around us stretched 
the park-like beauty of his well-cared-for acres, and through 
the long French window behind me I could see the elegant 
appointments of the study we had just left. The whole house, 
and I had seen most of it, was the sort of palace I had often 
seen pictured but never entered before. 

Astonishment at doing it now was still rife within me. 
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I had scarcely gotten. over the surprise of the letter I had re- 
ceived two days previous from “your true friend, Richard 
Saunders,” dated from Monskford-on-Hudson. It told me of 
his grandfather’s death some time before, and reminded me 
that he had told me on the day on which he had saved my 
life that, in virtue of this, he might some day ask a favor. 

“I want it now, old fellow,” the letter ran, “I am very 
much alone. Somehow, it seems easy to confide in you. I 
told you a whole lot about this absolute jackass in a Colorado 
canyon one day. Will you come to a New York millionaire’s 
home and hear the sequel? A fellow must confide in some 
one, and you know I saved your life. That gives me a claim 
on you, doesn’t it? And now I have another, which I will tell 
you when we meet. You will come, won’t you?” 

Of course I would, and I did. 

So here we sat, smoking and talking, in the May sunshine 
amidst the costly appurtenances of wealth, as once we had 
smoked and talked in a Western cabin during a Colorado 
thunderstorm nine months before. Of many things again; of 
politics once more, and of my father’s health and my own— 
both now restored—and again, finally, of himself. 

I had noticed him from the first moment, keenly, and 
I had seen some things that pleased and some that puzzled 
me. He was no longer the young Westerner in khaki, but 
the faultlessly dressed New Yorker in his spotless flannels, 
and he was at home in this environment, too. He was to the 
manner born, and his wealth fitted him like a glove. He 
seemed to ennoble it; it had certainly not lowered him; there 
was no hint of its mastering him, as he had so dreaded; 
it seemed, rather, only a background to his personality. I 
noticed another thing, too, and while the other pleased, this 
puzzied me. His wealth seemed a fitting background, yet it 
was only a background. He was detached from it and stood 
away from it, and his air and manner perplexed me, too. 
He was not less virile, less earnest than before, rather more so, 
but there was another air to his virility—a repression of 
strength that seemed to render it stronger. He was changed, 
slightly, in looks, too: he had lost his tan and his face was 
slightly thinner, and he had at times an expression which I 
could not understand. 

This impression lessened somewhat as we sat talking of 
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the world and its affairs, and I fell under the spell of the 
potent influences around me. The atmosphere delighted me. 
I began to revel in this sense of luxury, and he seemed to 
become its type to me. 

“Say, Dick, old fellow,” I broke out at last, “do you re- 
member the nonsense you talked out in Colorado? I was 
blunt with you then, but it was the Western air, I believe. I 
called you an absolute jackass. When you realize what all 
this means to you,” and I waved my hand around compre- 
hensively, “don’t you think you were?” 

His face grew serious at once. Not with gloom; this was 
a gentle seriousness, tinged with another look—peaceful and 
pleasant to see. 

“Yes, old chap,” he said, slowly, “I think I was—not 
exactly as you mean, though—an absolute jackass.” 

A sudden smile lit up his face as he said the words. 

“That’s what I wanted you for,” he said. “That’s the 
story. Ill begin,” and tossing away the butt of his costly 
Havana, he picked out another from his heavily-carved silver 
case and passed the handsome affair over tome. “Oh, you’ve 
finished yours, too. Smoke another, do.” 

I accepted gladly. Cigars like these I had never smoked 
in my life before. The blue haze of their smoke rose between 
us as he spoke again: 

“So you think this life suits me, do you?” 

“Admirably,” I said. “Why, it fits you to perfection. A 
millionaire! It is what you were made for!” 

He laughed. 

“You like the place, do you? Had a good time? I’m 
glad, for I can’t ask you again. You see, I leave myself to- 
morrow.” 

“Leave? You are going traveling for a while?” 

“I’m not leaving for a while, but for good. I’m going to 
chuck it all, as you once advised.” 

“But your promise to your grandfather,” I gasped, “how 
about that? And this represents power ... You shouldn’t 
lightly—” 

“It is not done lightly,” he interrupted. “That promise no 
longer binds me. I did accept it, and I leave it in good hands. 
It will have power still, strong power, for good. And I will 
be free.” 
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Free! So his paganism had not stood the test of renun- 
ciation. After all, how could it? But he was speaking: 

“You know I have always longed for freedom. It has 
been almost a passion with me, and I am going to have it now. 
I shall be freer than I ever dreamed a man could be. I am 
going to break every human tie, cast aside fetters of gold and 
all fetters, and in a solitude, deeper than Colorado’s moun- 
tains, find freedom absolute.” 

The second stage of his paganism. His liberty would be 
license, and he was going to resort to savagery in the extreme 
of his nature-worship, but no man has a right to cast all 
human bonds aside. I was not pious, but once more I had to 
speak: 

“But, after all, is that right? We are not entirely our 
own. We owe something to man—and God.” 

A sudden radiance lit up his face, reminding me of an 
alabaster lamp that I had seen illuminated in an old museum. 
He echoed the word softly, “God!” 

“Can’t you guess?” he cried. “ “The glorious liberty 
then he broke off suddenly and took my hand. “Jack, I said 
a new tie bound us. I have known you were a Catholic ever 
since I unfastened your collar and saw your scapular that 
day in the canyon. I am one, too, now. I was received into 
the Church in Kentucky two months ago.” 

Again I didn’t say anything, but my hand-grasp did. He 
returned it and went on: 

“You understand, then, don’t you about my being free?” 

I only stared. 

“Of course,” I said, “there is no freedom broader than 
Catholicism, but I don’t understand you exactly.” 

“Oh, I thought you would,” he said, boyishly and seemed 
disappointed. He got up from his chair and took two or three 
quick, nervous turns up and down the veranda, tossing his 
half-smoked cigar away. He watched its spark glow among 
the grass for a minute, then came back and stood with one 
hand resting on the back of his chair. He reminded me of 
when I had seen him out in Colorado, only the haunting dread 
and the pained air of renunciation were both alike gone; 
there was a look of exaltation on his face. 

“I thought you would know,” he said. “You’re a Cath- 
olic. I am going to seek the real freedom. I want freedom 
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from the cares of both poverty and wealth, from joy as well 
as pain, freedom not only from others, but from myself; 
freedom absolute, ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God,’ 
so I leave tomorrow for the Abbey of Gethsemane, in Ken- 
tucky. I am going to be a Trappist monk.” 


III. 


A Trappist monk! My head whirled. 

I was a Catholic, and a slightly better one than formerly, 
but—a Trappist monk! I never had seen much use in monks. 
I regarded them, with my twentieth-century wisdom, as a 
venerable antiquity which the Church did not well know how 
to get rid of, as a bit of medizvalism rather curiously retained. 
I could appreciate the active orders; I had been nursed by 
Sisters of Charity and admired the Christian Brothers very 
much, for I had been taught by them once for a while. But 
monks—I had always thought a monastery a resort for the 
feeble-minded, or perhaps a good place for a man with some 
terrible sin on his conscience. I had sometimes wondered, 
half unconsciously, why the Church did not suppress them as 
suited to other times, but utterly out of date. Indeed, I had 
heard that novices were few in American monasteries, and it 
seemed reasonable; they didn’t fit in with our free institutions 
and modern business ideas at all. 

And now, here in New York State, in a place which was 
the essence of modern civilization in every appointment, to 
hear a man who owned millions and smoked cigars that cost 
more than my lunches, calmly informing me that he was 
going to be a Trappist monk. He was going to give up all 
this for a narrow cell, for bread and water, for everlasting 
silence and prayer. I knew that men had done it; I had read 
of it, but the fact had never touched me before. One thing 
about it was stranger still. His craving for freedom had been 
his passion. Now he was going to put on fetters, not of gold, 
but of iron; he who had loved freedom so madly was going 
to pass his days in confinement that made a prison seem 
almost free. And he said he was seeking freedom. Was he 
mad? 

I looked at him. One thing struck me at once, hit me 
between the eyes. It was the absolute calmness of his look, 
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I had scarcely gotten over the surprise of the letter I had re- 
ceived two days previous from “your true frieud, Riclaid 
Saunders,” dated from Monskford-on-Hudson. It told me of 
his grandfather’s death some time before, and reminded me 
that he had told me on the day on which he had saved my 
life that, in virtue of this, he might some day ask a favor. 

“I want it now, old fellow,” the letter ran, “I am very 
much alone. Somehow, it seems easy to confide in you. I 
told you a whole lot about this absolute jackass in a Colorado 
canyon one day. Will you come to a New York millionaire’s 
home and hear the sequel? A fellow must confide in some 
one, and you know I saved your life. That gives me a claim 
on you, doesn’t it? And now I have another, which I will tell 
you when we meet. You will come, won't you?” 

Of course I would, and I did. 

So here we sat, smoking and talking, in the May sunshine 
amidst the costly appurtenances of wealth, as once we had 
smoked and talked in a Western cabin during a Colorado 
thunderstorm nine months before. Of many things again; of 
politics once more, and of my father’s health and my own— 
both now restored—and again, finally, of himself. 

I had noticed him from the first moment, keenly, and 
I had seen some things that pleased and some that puzzled 
me. He was no longer the young Westerner in khaki, but 
the faultlessly dressed New Yorker in his spotless flannels, 
and he was at home in this environment, too. He was to the 
manner born, and his wealth fitted him like a glove. He 
seemed to ennoble it; it had certainly not lowered him; there 
was no hint of its mastering him, as he had so dreaded; 
it seemed, rather, only a background to his personality. I 
noticed another thing, too, and while the other pleased, this 
puzzled me. His wealth seemed a fitting background, yet it 
was only a background. He was detached from it and stood 
away from it, and his air and manner perplexed me, too. 
He was not less virile, less earnest than before, rather more so, 
but there was another air to his virility—a repression of 
strength that seemed to render it stronger. He was changed, 
slightly, in looks, too: he had lost his tan and his face was 
slightly thinner, and he had at times an expression which I 
could not understand. 

This impression lessened somewhat as we sat talking of 
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the world and its affairs, and I fell under the spell of the 
potent influences around me. The atmosphere delighted me. 
I began to revel in this sense of luxury, and he seemed to 
become its type to ine. 

“Say, Dick, old fellow,” I broke out at last, “do you re- 
member the nonsense you talked out in Colorado? I was 
blunt with you then, but it was the Western air, I believe. I 
called you an absolute jackass. When you realize what all 
this means to you,” and I waved my hand around compre- 
hensively, “don't you think you were?” 

His face grew serious at once. Not with gloom; this was 
a gentle seriousness, tinged with another look—peaceful and 
pleasant to see. 

“Yes, old chap,” he said, slowly, “I think I was—not 
exactly as you mean, though—an absolute jackass.” 

A sudden smile lit up his face as he said the words. 

“That's what I wanted you for,” he said. “That's the 
story. I'll begin,” and tossing away the butt of his costly 
Havana, he picked out another from his heavily-carved silver 
case and passed the handsome affair over to me. “Oh, you’ve 
finished yours, too. Smoke another, do.” 

I accepted gladly. Cigars like these I had never smoked 
in my life before. The blue haze of their smoke rose between 
us as he spoke again: 

“So you think this life suits me, do you?” 

“Admirably,” I said. “Why, it fits you to perfection. A 
millionaire! It is what you were made for!” 

He laughed. 

“You like the place, do you? Had a good time? I’m 
glad, for I can’t ask you again. You see, I leave myself to- 
morrow.” 

“Leave? You are going traveling for a while?” 

“I’m not leaving for a while, but for good. I’m going to 
chuck it all, as you once advised.” 

“But your promise to your grandfather,” I gasped, “how 
about that? And this represents power ... You shouldn’t 
lightly—” 

“It is not done lightly,” he interrupted. “That promise no 
longer binds me. I did accept it, and I leave it in good hands. 
It will have power still, strong power, for good. And I will 
be free.” 
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Free! So his paganism had not stood the test of renun- 
ciation. After all, how could it? But he was speaking: 

“You know I have always longed for freedom. It has 
been almost a passion with me, and I am going to have it now. 

I shall be freer than I ever dreamed a man could be. I am 
going to break every human tie, cast aside fetters of gold and 
all fetters, and in a solitude, deeper than Colorado’s moun- 
tains, find freedom absolute.” 

The second stage of his paganism. His liberty would be 
license, and he was going to resort to savagery in the extreme 
of his nature-worship, but no man has a right to cast all 
human bonds aside. I was not pious, but once more I had to 
speak: 

“But, after all, is that right? We are not entirely our 
own. We owe something to man—and God.” 

A sudden radiance lit up his face, reminding me of an 
alabaster lamp that I had seen illuminated in an old museum. 
He echoed the word softly, “God!” 

“Can’t you guess?” he cried. “ ‘The glorious liberty’ ”— 
then he broke off suddenly and took my hand. “Jack, I said 
a new tie bound us. I have known you were a Catholic ever 
since I unfastened your collar and saw your scapular that 
day in the canyon. I am one, too, now. I was received into 
the Church in Kentucky two months ago.” 

Again I didn’t say anything, but my hand-grasp did. He 
returned it and went on: 

“You understand, then, don’t you about my being free?” 

I only stared. 

“Of course,” I said, “there is no freedom broader than 
Catholicism, but I don’t understand you exactly.” 

“Oh, I thought you would,” he said, boyishly and seemed 
disappointed. He got up from his chair and took two or three 
quick, nervous turns up and down the veranda, tossing his 
half-smoked cigar away. He watched its spark glow among 
the grass for a minute, then came back and stood with one 
hand resting on the back of his chair. He reminded me of 
when I had seen him out in Colorado, only the haunting dread 
and the pained air of renunciation were both alike gone; 
there was a look of exaltation on his face. 

“I thought you would know,” he said. “You’re a Cath- 
olic. I am going to seek the real freedom. I want freedom 
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from the cares of both poverty and wealth, from joy as well 
as pain, freedom not only from others, but from myself; 
freedom absolute, ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God,’ 
so I leave tomorrow for the Abbey of Gethsemane, in Ken- 
tucky. I am going to be a Trappist monk.” 














Il. 





A Trappist monk! My head whirled. 
I was a Catholic, and a slightly better one than formerly, 
but—a Trappist monk! I never had seen much use in monks. 
I regarded them, with my twentieth-century wisdom, as a 
venerable antiquity which the Church did not well know how 
to get rid of, as a bit of medizvalism rather curiously retained. 
I could appreciate the active orders; I had been nursed by 
Sisters of Charity and admired the Christian Brothers very 
much, for I had been taught by them once for a while. But 
monks—I had always thought a monastery a resort for the 
feeble-minded, or perhaps a good place for a man with some 
terrible sin on his conscience. I had sometimes wondered, 
half unconsciously, why the Church did not suppress them as 
suited to other times, but utterly out of date. Indeed, I had 
heard that novices were few in American monasteries, and it 
seemed reasonable; they didn’t fit in with our free institutions 
and modern business ideas at all. 

And now, here in New York State, in a place which was 
the essence of modern civilization in every appointment, to 
hear a man who owned millions and smoked cigars that cost 
more than my lunches, calmly informing me that he was 
going to be a Trappist monk. He was going to give up all 
this for a narrow cell, for bread and water, for everlasting 
silence and prayer. I knew that men had done it; I had read 
of it, but the fact had never touched me before. One thing 
about it was stranger still. His craving for freedom had been 
his passion. Now he was going to put on fetters, not of gold, 
but of iron; he who had loved freedom so madly was going 
to pass his days in confinement that made a prison seem 
almost free. And he said he was seeking freedom. Was he 
mad? 

I looked at him. One thing struck me at once, hit me 
between the eyes. It was the absolute calmness of his look, 
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the serene sanity of his gaze. Whatever else might be true 
or not true, he was not mad, and he was not moved by a 
whim of fancy; he was calmly and resolutely going to do 
something which he believed would give him what he sought. 
In the face of such facts, what could I say? I surrendered 
entirely. 

“Dick,” I said, slowly, “I see you want me to congratulate 
you, and I do. I don’t know why and I don’t know what for. 
My experience tells me that you are more of an absolute 
jackass than ever, but when I look at you I know you're not. 
I'll tell you truly that I always thought—I suppose my Cathol- 
icism isn’t exactly what it should be—I always thought that 
Trappist monks were fools or repentant criminals, but you 
seem to have grasped something that I haven’t.” 

He smiled as I went on and drew his chair close to mine 
and laid his hand in boyish fashion on my knee. 

“Old fellow,” I said, “I’ve been a Catholic for twenty- 
eight years and you’ve been one for two months, but you’re in 
the highest class. I’m coming to you for instruction. Tell 
me what it means to be a Trappist monk and how it can make 
you free. To me it looks as though you were resigning free- 
dom, putting on fetters for the rest of your life.” 

“Putting on fetters!” He spoke slowly—half painfully— 
to my surprise and a sudden look of restraint crossed his face. 
“Yes, you’re right, Jack. I am—putting on fetters, but”—he 
leaned over, suddenly, and took a small volume from a carved 
table beside him. Turning the pages, he read slowly: 


“*Upon his will he binds a radiant chain; 
For Freedom’s sake he is no longer free. 
It is his task, the slave of Liberty 
With his own blood to wipe away a stain. 
That pain may cease he yields himself to pain 
To banish war he must a warrior be. 
He dwells in night eternal dawn to see 
And gladly dies abundant life to gain.’ 


“Jack,” he had laid the book down now, “Joyce Kilmer 
wrote of a man who put on war’s chains to gain peace’s free- 
dom; I put on fetters that I may myself be free. I'll have to 
tell you the whole story, but not here—not now. After din- 
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ner I'll take you to my den, for you shan’t leave until the last 
minute. I'll send you home in my car.” 

I could hardly wait; dinner seemed a farce, although it 
was a sumptuous repast, and afterwards I entered his den. 
It was a cheerful little room, with a narrow iron bed, a book- 
shelf, a prie-dieu, some chairs and an ancient crucifix, a 
masterpiece of carving, above the mantel. The night had 
turned chilly, and there was a grate in which a fire had been 
lighted. 

Seated before it, he told me all I longed to know. [I'll let 
him tell it in his own way. The very words seem to linger 
in my memory. 

“My meeting with you was the first link in the chain. 
Yes, even in the chain I mean to wear. You know you were 
not home when I came, so I came again. You were gone 
then, but I fell in with a young lad at my second visit, whom 
I pitied. You were a T. B. suspect, Jack, but he was a cer- 
tainty, and a dead certainty, pretty near. He knew it, and he 
was nearly mad. Not at dying, not that—but he wanted to go 
home. The very vastness I loved overpowered him, and the 
mountains seemed to hem him in; the strange rocks, those 
freaks of nature, tortured him. He wanted the rolling hills 
of his own Kentucky, her smiling meadows and his little coun- 
try home. He couldn’t go back, for he had no one to go with 
him. His mother was a widow, and old, and she couldn’t 
come, and, finally, one night someone played ‘My Old Ken- 
tucky Home’ on a violin as I sat with him on the porch of the 
boarding-house, and the lad laid his head on my arm and 
sobbed. ‘My Old Kentucky Home!’ That finished him, and 
me, too, pretty near. 

“I fought the devil like a wildcat that night. I knew I 
was giving up, maybe, the last of my freedom, but I couldn’t 
let that boy die homesick like that. So I got him and came 
East. I never took such a journey; you know how the moun- 
tains look when the sun goes down, that absolute grayness— 
and have you ever been in a sandstorm and felt the grit in 
your mouth? That was my life just then. He didn’t even 
know it. I was glad of that. I must have kept up, because 
when I got him home, he told me I was an awfully jolly 
fellow and that he’d had a lovely trip. The little mother, too 
—gee, she was glad! 
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“The sun came out for me then, and I left that cottage 
happy, but when I got back to my hotel a telegram awaited 
me—my grandfather was dying. I had only a few days more. 
I knew I ought to go back, but I couldn’t make connections 
at once, and I was glad of it. I had one day still. It sounds 
heartless, but we had never hit it off and he had been par- 
alyzed for months and just lying there helpless, so I couldn’t 
grieve. I would have to leave the next day, however, and 
the thought tightened like a noose about my neck, but—I had 
one day more. 

“I walked like a madman, I think, up the Kentucky hills, 
losing myself, finding myself again, tramping on, first up, 
then down, trying by drinking in what I could of the sweet 
intoxication of the day to drown the memory of what the 
morrow must bring. Nature brought me healing. I felt bet- 
ter after my first mad tramping was over; there was a promise 
of hope in the sunny sky, the sweet-scented grass and the 
fragrant winds. Life could not be all barren, else these would 
not have breathed of joy. 

“I was just beginning to feel comforted when, suddenly, 
I tripped and stumbled on some loosened stones lying by the 
roadside. My foot twisted oddly; I was conscious of a cruel 
pain in my ankle, and I fell, face downward on the little path. 
I don’t think I fainted, for I was aware all the time of the 
pain in my ankle; it was caught, and I must wrench it free. 
I did it at the cost of agony. It must have been trapped in 
some of the loose stones. I had to set my teeth and pull hard 
to free myself, and I expect I did faint then. 

“When I opened my eyes again, I had evidently, in my 
struggles, dragged myself from the path and I was lying on 
my back in the sweet clover. I tried to rise. It was no go. 
I couldn’t, for my ankle would not bear me. There was no 
one within call, I felt sure of that, for I must have walked 
far from any human dwelling, and there I lay with my face 
turned upwards towards the sunny sky, so glaring and pitiless 
now. 

“A myriad of little insects buzzed around and tormented 
me. I was in agony, too, with my foot, and I had never 
known much pain before. My outdoor life had kept me 
healthy, and now this feverish throbbing in my ankle, the 
glaring heat on my unprotected face and those stinging insects 
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formed a torturing combination. It is said, Jack, that, 
‘Nature never did betray a heart that loved her,’ but she be- 
trayed me then. She was a friend no longer, rather my worst 
enemy. I felt it, too, almost personally. I had practically 
made an idol of nature; was this my goddess? 

“Then there was the humiliation of my utter helplessness 
—I had always been so vigorous and free. It seemed as if a 
voice was taunting me, too. ‘Free!’ it said. ‘Yes, you’re free, 
aren’t you? You couldn’t even stay free on your last day!’ 

“My last day! Yes, this was my last day, and I had lost 
it. A sudden bitterness rose in my mind. If I only hadn’t 
brought that lad back home! He was going to die so soon 
anyway; it was a darn fool trick, and by it I had lost all the 
days of freedom I might have had and put myself here. I had 
never been a cursing man. Perhaps—it sounds ironic, and, 
well it is—because I was not a Christian. No, Jack, don’t 
blush. Say never again, old man. At that moment, however, 
one of the blackest of oaths leaped to my lips. I longed 
heartily to curse the dying lad, pity for whom had put me 
where I was. Thank God, I didn’t. It was physical force, 
I think, that kept it back. I grabbed a handful of that sweet 
clover and chewed hard, forcing the words back on my lips. 
‘I did it myself,’ I thought, ‘Poor lad! Ill not harm him now 
even in fancy.’ God is wonderful in the greatness of His re- 
wards to slight efforts. I was still chewing the clover when 
the glaring sun above was refreshingly shut out; someone was 
leaning over me. A kind face met my gaze, a thin face with 
close-shorn hair and pitying, almost tender, eyes. 

“*Poor lad!’ the accent was slightly foreign. ‘Poor boy! 
You’re hurt, maybe.’ 

“I explained the situation, briefly. With his help, and 
clinging to him, I managed to rise, despite the cruel pain. I 
experienced a slight shock as, standing upright, I realized 
that the sleeve which I clasped belonged to a monk’s habit. 
He did not notice my surprise. 

“*This way, son,’ he said, gently, ‘our Abbey of Geth- 
semane lies just below. I must take you there. "Tis the 
nearest place.’ 

“I was too wearied out with-pain to protest, no matter 
where he took me. I was led down the narrow path. I don’t 
remember many details of that journey. The air seemed 
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sweet again, then, suddenly, tall buildings and iron gratings 
loomed before me. I was helped into a small, sparsely fur- 
nished room, of which spotless cleanliness and bare simplicity 
were the chief features. I noticed no more, for my kindly 
guide, after seating me, began to take off my shoe. 

“I fainted without doubt, then. It was an agony, sure. 
I had broken some small ankle bones, and Jack, old fellow, 
if you value comfort, break your neck if you want to, but 
leave your ankle bones alone. I came to and then went off 
again. I know they gave me ether, finally, or else chloroform, 
while the monk, who was a surgeon, set those bones. I lived 
through torture, and I am not sure, but I think it was about 
forty-eight hours later when the world began to revolve again. 

“And such a world! Did it revolve, or did it stand still? 
Perhaps it was, partly, the anesthetic—I had never taken one 
before—and the shock of physical weakness to one usually 
so strong, combined with the dread I felt of the future, but I 
felt benumbed. I had tasted desolation in my journey East, 
agony there among the clover, now I seemed frozen. The 
monk-surgeon had told me I would be forced to stay three 
weeks with them, as my nervous system seemed so upset and 
any journey, even by automobile, would be bad for the heal- 
ing of my ankle. So I stayed. As I said, I was bewildered; 
it didn’t matter. The whole thing seemed a gigantic mockery 
of me. 

“To be free, that had been my one craving, and now my 
chains were being forged about me in this place, the home of 
men who lived in iron fetters. I couldn’t bear to look at them 
at first, for the very sight of them filled me with dread. I 
used to lie awake and look at the moon through my little 
window. It showed the plain, severe furniture, the crucifix 
on the wall—I never dared look at that either—and the bare 
floor. That moon—I used to wonder if it was the same, 
flaming, glorious lamp that had lighted my mountain passes. 
Everything seemed dead; when I got better and could go about 
on crutches I saw the monastery itself, with its noiseless footed 
monks, the refectory where all ate in silence, and the long, 
quiet corridors; it seemed like an abode of the dead, a king- 
dom of slaves. 

“I grew sullen, presently; I don’t know why I didn’t pro- 
test and force them to send me home. Perhaps, I realized 
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that my strength was not fit for it; maybe I was becoming a 
slave to my own fears; anyway, I stayed. I had had no news 
from the outside world, and had been in no state of mind to 
seek any. Finally, one night, the crisis came. I was feverish 
and the little room seemed alive with mocking voices. Every 
laughing breeze, every rippling brook, every wild bird I had 
ever heard seemed to join the chorus. 

“*You wanted to be free, you wanted to be free! Free! 
Free! And these are your last days, your last days, and you’re 
spending them in a prison—among slaves!’ A sudden, sick 
disgust swept over me; my own weak helplessness mocked me. 
Just then a young monk passed the door, a lantern in his 
hand. The flaring light shone plainly on his coarse habit; 
what a splendid figure of a man he was, tall, straight, vigor- 
ous, just what I had been. I stared after him in bewilder- 
ment. ‘You had what I had and you made yourself a slave!’ 

“With the thought a glow rushed over me. After all, my 
fetters of gold were kingly chains; alongside of this man’s 
folly they looked like freedom. Did not wealth mean free- 
dom, and even sovereignty? A sudden thrill of power swept 
through me. Oh, for morning to come, for morning to come, 
that I might taste the first fruits of my power. 

“I would send to the nearest city for other doctors. They 
would take me from here, and if poor old Grandad was dead 
my freedom was complete and my reign would begin. Nature 
had betrayed me, my goddess was no real one; I would serve 
gold now, or rather it would serve me. Flushed with the 
thought, I waited triumphantly for morning. 

“When it came, I greeted my old friend, Father Anselm, 
with a smile, a lorldly smile. I could afford to feel a con- 
temptuous pity for these slaves of poverty—I was a million- 
aire. He was more than willing to send by messenger to the 
city for me. ‘None of the brethren can leave,’ he told me, 
‘but there is a little lad from the hills, Ben Davis, here on an 
errand. I will send him to you, son.’ 

“Ben Davis proved to be a typical mountaineer, ragged of 
clothing and slow and drawling of speech. I gave him my 
message, accompanying it by a lavish gift of the money that 
now seemed the key to my freedom. ‘And hurry, sharp now,’ 
I bade him. ‘No fooling.’ Ben promised, and slowly strolled 
off. 
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“My satisfaction increased as, newly released from 
crutches, I crossed out into the monastery courtyard. Below 
the monks, poor slaves, crept to their daily toil; while I—I 
squared miy shoulders. The sun seemed made to warm me 
today, the air to fan me. Before I had worshipped at 
nature’s shrine, now she semed to bow before me, for I was 
a king. 

“A sudden and unpleasant end came to my glorified mus- 
ings. Ben Davis had not even left the neighborhood. In the 
road, outside the gates, he calmly played at marbles with 
another lad. I was wild to get away, and I felt that I was 
losing precious time. Striding out with a step that sent the 
marbles in all directions, I demanded: 

“*Hey there, when are you going on that errand?’ 

“He lifted a smiling face. 

“*Oh, afteh while, when Pap hitches up, Mistah. We-alls 
don’t hurry much up heah.’ 

“*We-alls don’t hurry,’ and this to me—a millionaire. 
Not hurry on my errand, and he was a member of the po’ 
whites without a shoe even to his foot and J was one of the 
largest of stockholders in banks and railroads which he had 
never even heard of. An oath sprang from my lips this time; 
my temper sprang, too, to my eyes and hands, for I struck him 
a blow that sent him reeling in the dust and stones. 

“*You young hound, you,’ I cried, ‘ll teach you—’ I 
stopped, stunned. 

“I was a millionaire, but down in the dust a little lad, 
with a bleeding cut on his forehead, shrank from me, hiding 
his face with frightened sobs. I had wounded a fellow-crea- 
ture, who shrank from me in terror. 

“I had him in my arms in one moment, wiping the blood 
from the slight cut on his brow. I hushed his sobs; I believe 
I kissed the chubby, dirty face. I gathered up his marbles 
and filled his hands with flowers. I couldn’t bear to touch 
that awful money to offer him that. I was in no hurry, I as- 
sured him, so Pap needn’t bother; tomorrow even would be 
time enough and, finally, I left little Ben Davis smiling and 
turned towards the gates once more. 

“Slunk rather; I felt eager for them to rise around me 
and shut me in. I longed for a cell even to hide me from the 
world and myself. I had thought myself a monarch and 
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the first act of my reign had been to strike a little child. A 
terror of myself possessed me. 

“As I entered, slunk rather, as I say, within the gates, I 
came face to face with a monk. I looked full in his face, and 
one thing struck me. Not his coloring or features, or any- 
thing like that, but his air of freedom, of detachment; it was 
the face of a king. I, who had so longed for freedom, was 
looking at someone who was free. 

“I stopped him; I threw out my hands in my agony. 

“ ‘Father,’ I cried, ‘tell me, for I believe you know. Is 
this a place where a man can hide from himself? 

“The smile that lit up the calm, strong face was like sun- 
light as he spoke: 

“‘Man is so great,’ he said, slowly, ‘he has been made so 
great that there is only one place where he can hide himself, 
and that is in God. But in this house, thank God, He lets you 
hide in Him.’ 

“I grasped his arm still tighter. 

“ ‘Father,’ I said, ‘I want to be a Trappist monk.’ 

“*You!’ and the smile deepened. I knew now it was the 
guest-master, the one who had found me and brought me 
there, but I had scarcely looked at him since. ‘You? Why 
son, you are not even a Catholic!’ 

“‘T’ll be one, then,’ I said, stubbornly, ‘tell me what to do. 
I'll be anything you like, but, Father, listen, I have loved free- 
dom, and I want to be free. I have tried every way earth 
offers and they are all failures, and just now I have found 
out that I never can be free until I lose myself. I do not 
understand what you mean, but I am afraid of myself, and 
if to be free I must hide in God then ask Him to let me hide. 
Let me live here in your chains and find freedom.’ 

“Jack, there isn’t much more to tell. He found out I was 
in earnest, but it seemed odd to him at first. He had known 
men to become Trappist monks after they were Catholics, he 
said, but never one that became a Catholic in order to be a 
Trappist monk. Of course, I had lots to learn and unlearn 
before I finally made my profession of faith, but it worked 
out all right. Then I came East and divided my patrimony 
among many sources of good, and tomorrow I leave to become 
really free. 

“And I shall be. The narrowness of my cell will be the 
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encircling Arms of Him, Who is wider than the universe; 
the scanty fare will be sustaining, for I will receive it from 
His Hand, Who is all-bountiful; the long hours of prayer and 
labor will be short, for they will be one with the prayers and 
labors of Him, Who once trod the earth He made. I own all 
things now, really. Nature speaks again in love to me, now 
that I know she is a servant and not a mistress, and I find 
friends in that sun and moon, those winds and streams, which 
are His ministers and serve and gladden us for His sake. 
Even wealth is blessed when you break it, like the alabaster 
box of ointment, on His feet, in the person of His poor. 

“Jack, you’re the heir of all the ages in owning the wonder 
of the Church’s sacred gifts; don’t misuse them. And, old 
fellow, remember, I saved your life, so—pray for me. It is a 
hard life if it is a happy one. Losing self is a hard matter 
even in a cell, so—pray for me. Fetters, yes, I am going to 
put them on, but they are not fetters of iron; they are love’s 
fetters of gold.” 

The words lingered with me after I bade him a final 
farewell, for once in his monastery I would hear his voice no 
more. “Fetters of gold.” It echoed through the night; that 
was God’s answer. That was His path to freedom, the wear- 
ing of the two great chains—His love and His fear. And He 
had not made this soul to crave freedom so strongly without 
meaning it to be free. My pagan martyr was fast becoming a 
Christian saint. 

I vowed sternly to myself to use my wealth of Catholic 
privilege with greater joy and care. Not in hiding as deep 
as he, but, after all, we must all seek some cell of the soul. 
The monk was right: 

“Man is so great; he has been made so great that there is 
only one place where he can hide himself, and that is in God.” 

Aye, and putting on fetters, find his freedom. 














A DIALOGUE OF DEVOTION. 
BY HELEN PARRY EDEN. 


=a'T came to pass on Sunday morn 

4 «~When the Parish Mass was done, 
Then men of Woodstock all went home, 
And the women every one, 
But Hugh the Glover set out north 
By the banks of Glyme alone. 


’ The sun shone hot on stem and stone, 
The robin sang on the thorn, 
The last mist lifted off the grass 
Was tree-top high that morn, 
When he doffed his shoes by Wootton Church 
That stands high on a rocky perch, 
Where the Glyme runs into the Dorne. 


And barefoot still, by vale and hill, 
He took his pilgrim’s way, 

For the King’s Glover of Woodstock 
Sought a great grace that day— 

To learn of the Anker of Dornford 
Wherein Devotion lay. 


Now Hugh the Glover was a rich burgess of Woodstock, 
high in the favor of King John and his peers. He had a fair, 
cheerful wife; six sons and two daughters; and a large two- 
storied house with an arched door and a gabled roof. But for 
all this he had been ill at ease for a long time, because he did 
not know the meaning of the word “Devotion.” I do not say 
he could not hazard a guess at it—most of us could do as 
much—but he did not think that was the right way to ap- 
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proach so noble a word. And every time he heard Mass— 
which was almost every day of his life—and the priest prayed 
for Hugh the Glover and all the other bystanders, “quorum 
tibi fides cognita est, et nota devotio”—whose faith is known 
to Thee and known their devotion,” it troubled the good 
burgess not a little, that he who held the Faith so clearly 
should have so dim a grasp of Devotion. So he set out to 
speak to the anchorite (or anker, as he called him), who 
having given up more to God, he thought, than anybody else 
in the neighborhood, was sure to know more about such high 
matters than those less dedicated to Perfection. And herein 
the Glover of Woodstock judged wisely; for, all things being 
equal, the solitary’s life is (as St. Thomas says) the most 
perfect life of all. 

The abode of the Anker of Dornford was a square stone 
cell, with windows in the front and flanks, and a walled 
orchard in the rear. The north window was covered with 
horn, and let in a dim but constant light. The east window 
was heavily shuttered and barred, and curtained with leather, 
and let in what speech the Anker had with the outside world 
and what food was bestowed on him by the faithful. And the 
south window was quaintlier shuttered and lightlier barred, 
and curtained with an old banner of the Holy Face; and this 
let in the Light and Food of his soul whenever the Anker re- 
ceived Our Blessed Lord at the hands of the Curate of Woot- 
ton. The Glover knocked at the shutter of the east window; 
and as soon as it was unlatched, which was not for some 
little while, for the Anker within was busied with his psalms 
and orisons, he knelt on the worn earth under the window 
and asked the holy man’s blessing. Then, without more ado, 
he began as follows: 


HuvGo. 


“O Blesséd Recluse, I would know 
What thing Devotion is? 
Much of the matter I have heard, 
All twisted and amiss; 
Then how beholden should I be, 
Wouldst thou but show me this.” 


Cor sapientis querit doctrinam. 
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ANCHORITA. 
“Devotion standeth in man’s soul 
With shoes of swiftness shod, 
’Tis thy prompt will to yield thyself 
To the high hests of God, 
*Tis the surrender of desire 
To serve His lightest nod.” 


Devotio nihil esse videtur, quam _ voluntas 
quzdam prompté tradendi se ad ea que pertinent 
ad Dei famulatum. 


Huco. 


“*YVield’ is a word I know of old 
And plainly understand, 
I yield me to the touch of Love 
As the first curves of a shapely glove 
Yield to a gentle hand; 
‘Surrender’ hath a craven sound! 
To hand me over gagged and bound! 
How may so base a doom be found 
With a man’s pride to stand?” 


Non trades servum domino suo. 


ANCHORITA. 


“No true Devotion can there be 
If will is overborne, 
Thou must surrender like a bride 
Upon her wedding-morn, 
Like a city opening wide its gates 
At the sound of a king’s horn.” 


Attollite portas principes vestras, et elevamint 
porte zxternales; et introibit rex glorie. 


“Thy will is all the wealth thou hast 
To give or to withhold 
For He Who takes, as thou may’st see, 
This thing or that away from thee, 
Leaves thee thy soul’s full liberty 
Secure and uncontrolled. 
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Devotion keeps not back one grain; 
She is God’s loving-cup to drain, 
His managed steed to spur or rein; 
His purse to spend (if He but deign) 
To the last piece of gold.” 


Tua sunt omnia, et que de manu tua accepimus, 
dedimus tibi. 


HuGo. 

“Aye, that is plain, beyond a doubt, 
But how to bring this will about, 
Which is so rare to find? 

Is it God’s work or man’s own wit? 
Hath man no part but to submit? 
Or may he help or hinder it, 
According to his mind?” 


Oblatus est quia ipse voluit. 


ANCHORITA. 
“Two causes give Devotion birth, 
Both God and man take part: 
The Spirit bloweth where He will, 
And man may greet or grudge Him still, 
Welcome or shun the dart: 
But blest are they that hear the Word 
And keep the message they have heard, 
Pondering it in their heart.” 


At ille dizxit: Quinimo beati, qui audiunt verbum 
Dei et custodiunt illud. 


“*Tis Meditation, then, shall wing 
Devotion for her flight— 
For every willful deed doth spring 
Out of some sort of pondering 
On what is wrong and right. 
Thy thought of God shall lay the fire 
His Grace shall set alight 
Devotion clap her hands for mirth 
And bring more wood to keep the hearth 
Kindled both day and night.” : 


In meditatione mea exardescet ignis. 
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HuGo. 
“The thought of God lay in my mind, 
A seed too small to see, 
(Lost in my towering lust and pride 
And greed for mastery) 
Which now hath thrust such branches forth 
And grown so great a tree.” 


Quod minimum quidem est omnibus seminibus ; 
cum autem creverit maius est omnibus oleribus. 


“Like a vast cedar in my soul 

It holds the ground alone, 

And all my wishes haunt its shade, 
This carols like a thrush in glade, 

This hath a ring-dove’s moan; 

Now sorry is my soul, now glad, 

Two notes my heart hath, gay and sad— 
Which is Devotion’s own?” 


Lzetamini cum Jerusalem, et exultate in ea 
omnes, qui diligitis eam: gaudete cum ea gaudis 
universi, qui lugetis super eam. 


ANCHORITA. 

“Chiefly Devotion causeth joy, 
But grief thou can’st not miss; 
Thoughts of God’s goodness first awake 
Thy will to put thy life at stake, 
And all thou hast for His sweet sake, 
There is great joy in this. 
But sorrow follows hard apace, 
Because thou hast so long a race 
To run before thou see’st His Face 
Who is thy Only Bliss.” 


Nam et in hoc ingescimus, habitationem nos- 
tram, quz de czxlo est, superindui cupientes. 


“And if thy failings and thyself 

Be first and foremost shown, 

Then nought but sorrow seems in sight, 
So hard and hopeless is thy plight 

To strive for such a crown; 
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But joy unbounded shall succeed, 
For God is greater than thy need, 
And Adam’s sin, O blithe misdeed! 
Hath brought thy Saviour down.” 


O felix culpa, que talem ac tantum meruit 
habere redemptorem! 


HuGo. 

“Here, too, a mist unscattered clings— 
For if in thought of holy things 
Devotion hath most skill, 

The wisest wit, the theme most high, 
The sage that writes his ink-pot dry 
Upon the Blessed Trinity 

Should sweetliest yield his will, 

Yet know I many a simple dame, 

Or crack-brained beggar, old and lame, 
That scarce can lisp the Holy Name 
Loves Our Lord better still.” 


. . « quia abscondisti hxc a sapientibus et pru- 
dentibus, et revelasti ea parvulis. 


ANCHORITA., 

“Two answers hast thou here besought— 
What kind of thinker and what thought 
Best find Devotion’s clue? 

The greatest thought is God above, 
And He, Almighty Truth and Love, 
Has most of all our mind to move, 
If He were clear to view; 

But we for weakness cannot see 
Without Our Lord’s Humanity, 
Who taught us “Whoso seeth Me 
Seeth the Father, too.” 


Et qui videt me, videt eum qui misit me.. . 
nemo venit ad Patrem, nisi per me. 


“The thought is strong, the thinker weak, 
Yet if a man can keep him meek, 
All mortal wit and wisdom eke 
Devotion’s wide estate; 
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Thou see’st the witless serf adore, 

Thou see’st the learned vaunt their store, 
Thou think’st they therefore love God more 
Whom nothing can elate. 

Yet saint on shining saint has shown 

That by each gift a man may own, 

Sought, held and used for God alone, 
Devotion grows more great.” 


Ait illi Jesus: Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex 
toto corde tuo, et in tota tua, et in anima tota 
mente tua. 


HuGo. 
“Aye, there again—I hear men pray 
And with Devotion, as they say, 
To that saint or to this; 
Is it Devotion we bestow 
On God’s high favorites here below 
And in the courts of bliss?” 


Non habebis deos alienos coram me. 


ANCHORITA. 
“Men are devout, as thou hast said, 
To all God’s friends alive and dead, 
For love of Him Whose love and dread 
Have filled them to the brim: 
He is the virtue of each gem, 
His saints are but His vesture’s hem, 
Devotion does not end in them 
But passes on to Him.” 


. . et tetigit fimbriam vestimienti ejus .. . 
ait Jesus: Quis est qui me tetigit. 


“For He thy God, the Lord of lords, 
Himself hath taught by deeds and words 
Devotion to mankind, 

Who gave the world up to our will 
With all its wealth to save or spill 
As each man had a mind.” 


Tradidit nobis terram lacte et melle. 
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“Then as a man who far doth fare 
Leaves treasure in his servants’ care 
To squander or control, 

He added to our mortal dower 
All mortal beauty, wit and power, 
And an immortal soul.” 


Vocavit servos suos et tradidit illis bona sua. 


“And when the world and we therein 
Were brought to nought by willful sin, 
He yielded up His Son to win 
Our souls and set us free; 

Who sought in all things to fullfil 
Our welfare and His Father’s will, 
From Bethlehem’s stable to the hill 
Of bitter Calvary.” 


Qui dilexit me et tradidit semetipsum pro me. 


“And He before that worst of ends, 
As one who from a world of friends 
Unwillingly departs, 

Yielded Himself to dwell in bands 
The captive of His own commands, 
Surrendered to anointed hands 
And to adoring hearts.” 


Hoc est corpus meum quod pro nobis tradetur. 


When the anchorite had said this he had said everything: 
and Hugh the Glover knew he had heard the last word on 
Devotion. So he asked and received another benediction, 
and with a light heart betook himself home. 








O. HENRY: AN APPRECIATION. 
BY P. A. SILLARD. 


SHE great American novel, the novel of American 
life and manners, so long expected, so eagerly 
looked for, has not yet been written. Indeed, it 
never will be written. Life is too composite an 
affair, too complex, to be expressed within the 

compass of a novel. Even Balzac with his Comédie Humaine 
has hardly expressed all of French life. While human nature 
is fundamentally the same from China to Peru, its expression 
varies with different nations; its manifestations have the 
racial characteristics of each country. America is too vast, 
its people too heterogeneous for even a great American novel, 
could it be written, to comprehend it. 

The writer known to literary fame as O. Henry never 
attempted the long novel: he concentrated on the short story. 
He studied and portrayed New York life as it never had been 
done before. What Bret Harte did for the pioneer life of the 
West and the mining camp, O. Henry has done for New York. 
With the vividness and the compression of a Kipling ballad, 
he presents in a short story a picture so true to life, so real- 
istic, so simple that its art seems almost artless. In limiting 
his area of adventure to the city on the Hudson, as with some 
exceptions he did, he by no means narrowed his mind or the 
scope of his vision. The universality of his genius had that 
truth to nature that made it kin with the whole world, and 
warrants comparison with de Maupassant and other masters 
of world fiction. 

Unlike Edgar Allan Poe, America’s other great short 
story writer, O. Henry deals with the realities of life. His 
pages are almost photographic in their realism. He does not, 
after the manner of Poe, seek to raise our hair, or to make 
our flesh creep. Instead, he gives us the humor, the pathos, 
or, mayhap, the tragedy of everyday life as his genius sees it. 
His laughter is often the laughter with tears in it, as when he 
tells of the young wife who cut off and sold her beautiful hair 


vou. cxv. 50 
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to have money enough to buy a long-planned Christmas gift 
for her husband. The secret of his wonderful success is his 
sympathy. He looks on human nature with a kindly eye, 
unlike Thomas Hardy who, in his masterly short stories, Life’s 
Little Ironies, makes of Destiny a mocking devil delighting in 
the misfortunes of his victims. 

O. Henry served no apprenticeship to his craft. He 
played the sedulous ape to no literary model. For him the 
ready word sufficed. An observing eye, a nimble wit and a 
facile pen, with abundant knowledge of human nature and 
extreme sophistication made him a master of his art. With a 
few illuminating touches the sordid tragedies of ignoble lives 
and the unselfish devotion and patient heroism of everyday 
people are revealed to us. Stevenson’s story of Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde owes as much to the weirdness of its subject as to 
its laborious perfection of style. With O. Henry, style and 
matter are inseparably interwoven. The manner is exactly 
adapted to the particular kind of story he is telling. Whether 
it is an episode in the day of a Chevalier d’Industrie, or merely 
the narrative of a new dress that a poor shopgirl has pinched 
and scraped to buy with her meagre salary; or a pathetic 
little love story like “The Skylight Room”—there is nothing 
otiose, nothing out of the picture. His stories are the fruit of 
close study of life. He has no cut and dried formula. Man 
is not always selfish, nor woman always false. He makes no 
new discoveries of old truths. The eternal verities are un- 
changeable. 

After all, there are really no new stories. All that a 
writer can do is to tell the old stories in a new way if he has 
the genius; and that O. Henry had genius, no discriminating 
critic can deny. His stories may be grouped, in the language 
of the theatre, into tragedy, comedy, farce and burlesque. 
Life, as Horace Walpole said, is often a tragedy for those 
who feel, and a comedy for those who think. Sometimes, 
indeed, it seems to be a jest, as the poet, Gay, professed to 
have found it. Puck and his frolic elves still wanton mer- 
rily, and the game of cross purposes has always new players. 
Mariana still waits in the moated grange, and untold love 
pales the ruddy cheek. 

It is not to be supposed or expected that all of the two 
hundred or more stories that O. Henry wrote are of unvarying 
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excellence. Very many are unworthy of his reputation; and 
only a complete collection justifies their preservation. 

Measured by the span of years, O. Henry’s life was a short 
one. But, as Sir Walter Scott so eloquently says: 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


William Sydney Porter, to give him his real name, was 
born in Greensborough, North Carolina, in 1862, and he died 
in New York in June, 1911. Between these dates, he was suc- 
cessively a druggist’s assistant, a rancher in Texas, a bank 
clerk, an editor and a cartoonist. If he did not amass wealth, 
he acquired a fund of experience; and he achieved that free- 
dom from restraint which either makes a man a vagrant or 
gives him poise and savoir-faire. As soon as he began to 
write stories he discovered his true métier. He had the “story 
sense” and the trick of telling them well. Besides a marvel- 
ous fecundity of invention, seemingly inexhaustible, he had 
the art of leading up to a wholly unexpected dénouement 
which even the blasé reader hardly could anticipate. This is 
most strikingly manifested in the tragic story, “The Furnished 
Room,” which has an inevitability and fatefulness that mark 
it as a masterpiece. Its motto might have been “Magna civi- 
tas, magna solitudo,” for none knew better than O. Henry its 
desperate truth. This story of a young man, who searches 
vainly and long for the girl he believes lost in New York, and 
who meets his death in the same room in which she met hers 
a week previous, and by the same means, impresses itself in- 
effaceably on the reader’s mind. The note of impending 
doom echoes through it from the beginning. The cumulative 
effect of each minute detail, from the renting of the room to 
the tragic climax, is to picture a scene and a situation of utter 
hopelessness and despair. 

In a wholly different vein, humorously tragic, if the col- 
location may be allowed, is “The Gift of the Magi,” a story of 
a young wife and a young husband who parted with their 
greatest treasure to give each other a joyful surprise at Christ- 
mas, and found their gifts rendered useless by the very sacri- 
fice that procured them. 

“A Service of Love,” while idealizing mutual affection 
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and self-sacrifice, shows how two young aspirants to Art were 
brought to earth, and found their fate there. 

Several phases of New York life are epitomized with 
amazing vividness and acumen in “Dougherty’s Eye-Opener,” 
which, had it not been so aptly named, might have called a 
lesson to husbands. 

Without attempting to traverse the entire field of O. 
Henry’s achievement, it may be remarked that the sly humor 
and delightful comedy of the stories named, pervade many 
others, such as “The Third Ingredient,” “Confessions of a 
Humorist,” “The Song and the Sergeant,” “Transients in Ar- 
cadia” and “Lost on Dress Parade.” But, perhaps, his artistry 
is nowhere better shown than in “A Retrieved Redemption,” 
which is worthy of the art of Guy de Maupassant. In tech- 
nique, it is almost perfect. There is hardly a superfluous 
word. It develops naturally to an unexpected climax. No- 
where does the author obtrude himself. It shows the ultimate 
triumph of good in a man when he is responsive to the prompt- 
ing of his better nature. Stories such as these prove O. Henry 
a master of his craft. They show him at the apex of his 
achievement. In them he is the equal of the greatest—primus 
inter pares. 

Like a true artist, O. Henry respects the intelligence of his 
readers. He postulates their imagination. There is much 
more in his stories than appears on the printed page. For 
instance, “Hearts and Hands,” one of the shortest among them, 
reveals between the lines, with consummate skill, the social 
tragedy of a young man’s blighted career and a woman’s un- 
spoken love. He can arrange as pretty a complication, and 
untangle it as deftly as Dumas, pére, or the author of “Sher- 
lock Holmes.” His wit, humor and drollery were irrepres- 
sible. To the rogue’s gallery in fiction, he has added a few 
delectable characters, whose adventures in getting possession 
of other people’s money make delightfully amusing reading. 
Montague Tigg might not have disdained acquaintance with 
such resourceful rascals as Andy Tucker and Jeff Peters. His 
stories, depicting consular and other phases of life in South 
American Republics, if not absolutely veracious, have, at least, 
verisimilitude; the languorous and lotos-eating existence south 
of the equator, as he describes it, has the seductive charm of 


reality. 
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Comparisons of O. Henry with Guy de Maupassant are 
not always to the advantage of the author of “Boule de Suif,” 
and “Mademoiselle Fifi.” O. Henry made no effort to acquire 
the Martian point of view—the detachment of de Maupassant. 
His wise sympathy and kindly tolerance for weak human 
nature forbade. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman, 


sings Robert Burns; and, like the wayward Scot, O. Henry was 
slow to condemn; for 


To step aside is human. 


O. Henry was keenly observant of sociological conditions, 
and the inequalities of fortune which give to misused wealth 
a maleficent power. In stories like “Elsie in New York,” 
“An Unfinished Story” and “The Trimmed Lamp,” we glimpse 
the perils that beset the lone dweller in a great city: the 
struggles for rectitude that so often seem predestined to de- 
feat: the quicksands that abound on every side, engulfing the 
unwary. But our author was no propagandist. He was not 
obsessed with any notion that he had a mission or a message. 
He was a man of letters, who found in fiction his fitting form 
of expression. As his day’s work, he wrote his story, some- 
times humorous, sometimes tragic, often seemingly a page 
torn from life; but always clean and void of offence. While 
so many writers of fiction misuse their talents, debase the 
currency and poison the wells, it is O. Henry’s distinction 
that, for all his marvelous fecundity and variety, his work is 
wholly free from any trace of vitiosity. 









































THE INCIDENT OF SALOME AND HER SONS.'* 
BY J. SIMON, 0.S.M. 


=eq ATTHEW’S version of this incident is that of an 
eyewitness. This Evangelist, writing for the Pal- 
estinian Jews, brings in Salome, known by his 
countrymen to be a near relative of Christ.. He 
. does not mention the names of the two disciples, 
Salome’s children, as they were familiar to the Jews as the 
“Sons of Zebedee.” He repeats the very words of the con- 
versation between Christ, Salome and her children, employ- 
ing the apocalyptic, “Thy kingdom,” instead of Mark’s more 
Hellenistic, “Thy glory.” 

Mark, according to his custom, relates summarily the ac- 
count he had heard probably from St. Peter. Salome, as 
having no special interest for his Roman readers, and perhaps 
also to avoid drawing attention to the human relationships of 
the Incarnate Word, is not mentioned: her words are laid in 
the mouth of her sons, from whose ambition they had orig- 
inated. This may be concluded from the plural of Matthew 
xx. 22: “Nescitis quid petatis.” Mark, moreover, supplies the 
opening sentence of Salome’s petition, indicated by Matthew’s, 
“asking something of Him.” Though, in plural form, its char- 
acteristically feminine whimsicality is unmistakable: “Rabbi, 
I want you to do for me whatever I am going to ask for.” ? 

James and John had never forgotten the ravishing glories 
of Christ’s Transfiguration which, with Peter, they had been 
privileged to witness about a year previously. They had 
noted then that the Transfiguration had directly followed upon 
and been connected with Christ’s prediction of His Passion, 
and this, in turn, they had been taught to consider as the 
necessary preliminary to His glorification. Hence, when 
Christ once again, with even greater clearness of detail, spoke 
to His Apostles of His proximate Passion,’ before the eyes of 
the brothers, James and John, rose up the vision of the Trans- 
figuration. And what then had been but a transitory glimpse, 








1A Commentary on Matthew xx. 20-23; Mark x. 35-40. 
2Mark x. 35. 8 Mark x. 33, 34; Matthew xx. 18, 19. 
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though ravishing even unto ecstasy, they concluded would 
now soon become a permanent reality in which all Christ’s 
disciples should share. Did they, perhaps, even emulate the 
positions of Moses and Elias? 

Moreover, the sons of Zebedee had not forgotten Christ’s 
words to Peter when that Apostle had asked what the dis- 
ciples’ reward for following the Messiah would be: “To you 
I say indeed; that you who have followed me, when the time 
of the re-creation of the world comes (zy rg rardtyyevecta) 
and the Son of Man shall sit upon the throne of His glory, 
you too shall sit upon twelve thrones, to judge the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel.”* It would seem that even now, in this last 
year of their following of Christ, the disciples’ comprehension 
of the Messias’ mission and function was still at times clouded 
by foolish apocalyptic Jewish preconceptions. Their prin- 
ciples were still too often “of the earth, earthy” carnal, “ac- 
cording to the will of the flesh,” * “of blood”—that is, they 
made much of blood-relationship to the Messias, as was the 
mind of the Jews: “We are the seed of Abraham.” ° 

Basing themselves upon such considerations, James and 
John had apparently some justification for their petition to 
occupy posts of honor in the Jewishly conceived Messianic 
Kingdom. For, it is probable that by their mother, Salome, 
through St. Ann, they were the only disciples related to Christ. 
Besides that, they together with Peter had been selected as 
witnesses to the raising from the dead of the little daughter 
of Jairus,’ and also had been present at the Transfiguration. 
These same two Apostles previously had manifested fiery zeal 
in the service of their Master by willing to call down fire from 
heaven upon certain inhospitable Samaritans." Them also 
Christ Himself had distinctively named “Sons of Thunder,” 
i. e., The Thunderers, probably for the brilliancy and power 
of their preaching. Then also John, possibly the youngest of 
the Apostles, had always been treated with special affection by 
Christ; he was indeed the favorite of the Master, “the disciple 

. whom Jesus loved.” ® 

But James and John were not going to base their petition 
for primacy upon their own personal standing alone. They 
had not forgotten the exemplary rebuke administered when 





4 Matthew xix. 28. 6John i.13. ¢John viii. 33; Matthew iii. 9; Luke v. 8. 
7? Mark v. 37. 8 Luke ix. 54. 9John xix. 26; xxi. 7. 
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once before Christ had been directly appealed to in a conten- 
tion for the honors of His Kingdom.’”® Hence astutely, as be- 
came the sons of Zebedee, they would employ as mediator a 
person to whom Christ was deeply obligated in temporal mat- 
ters, and who was at the same time their own mother, namely, 
Salome. In the Gospels she is ever given a prominent place 
among the benefactresses of Christ and His Apostles, to whom 
she ministered of her substance." This lady, who had given 
her two sons to Our Lord, because of her husband’s compar- 
atively well-to-do position (he hired men in his fishing busi- 
ness) could afford, with other women of means, to follow 
Christ in His missionary travels, and to contribute toward His 
living. Salome, the mother, then, was made a party to the 
ambitious schemes of James the Elder and John the Favorite, 


MATTHEW xx. 20-23. 


20. Then came to Him the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee 
with her sons, adoring and asking 
something of Him. 

21. Who said to her: What wilt 
thou? She said to Him: Say that 
these my two sons may sit, the 
one on Thy right hand, and the 
other on Thy left, in Thy king- 
dom. 

22. And Jesus answering said: 
You know not what you ask. Can 
you drink the chalice that I shall 
drink? They say to Him: We can. 

23. He saith to them: My chal- 
ice indeed you shall drink; but to 
sit on My right or left hand is not 
Mine to give to you, but to them 
for whom it is prepared by My 
Father. 


MaRK x. 35-40. 


35. And James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, come to Him, 
saying: Master, we desire that 
whatsoever we shall ask, Thou 
wouldst do it for us: 

36. But He said to them: What 
would you that I should do for 
you? 

37. And they said: Grant to us, 
that we may sit, one on Thy right 
hand, and the other on Thy left 
hand, in Thy glory. 

38. And Jesus said to them: 
You know not what you ask. Can 
you drink of the chalice that I 
drink of: or be baptized with the 
baptism wherewith I am _ bap- 
tized? 

39. But they said to Him: We 
can. And Jesus saith to them: 
You shall indeed drink of the 
chalice that I drink of: and with 
the baptism wherewith I am bap- 
tized, you shall be baptized. 

40. But to sit on My right hand, 
or on My left, is not Mine to give 
to you, but to them for whom it is 
prepared. 


Christ’s little party was approaching Jericho on the last 


10 Matthew xviii. 1; Mark ix. 33; Luke ix. 46. 


11 Luke viii. 3. 
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annual trip to Jerusalem for the celebration of the Pasch. 
An air of gloomy foreboding hung over the devoted men and 
women following the Master Who, according to His habit, 
walked somewhat ahead in solitary communion with His 
Father... The Saviour halts upon the way," calls the Twelve 
about Him, and with greater detail than upon the two previous 
occasions announces to them His proximate Passion: “Lo, we 
are going up to Jerusalem, and all things which have been 
written through the Prophets concerning the Son of Man, shall 
be fulfilled. He shall be betrayed to the chiefs of the hier- 
archy, and to the Scribes, and they shall have Him sentenced 
to death. And they shall hand Him over to the Gentiles, 
by whom He shall be mocked and scourged and spit upon and 
crucified and put to death—but on the third day thereafter He 
shall rise again.” ** 

Then the Master walked on ahead once more in solitary 
contemplation of the horrors awaiting Him, whilst the Apos- 
tles dropped back a respectful distance to discuss among them- 
selves this doleful prophecy and to communicate it to the 
others of the party. There was much shaking of heads and 
wagging of beards, but all to no purpose. They believed, in- 
deed, what the Master had told them, but could see no reason 
therefor: the Passion pages of the Prophets were sealed to 
their understanding until after the Resurrection.” “And they 
grasped none of these things, and this matter remained ob- 
scure to them, and they did not understand the things said.” *° 

As for the two Sons of Thunder, though their understand- 
ing of the Passion-phase in the economy of the Messianic King- 
dom was probably no less defective than that of the others of 
Christ’s followers, nevertheless, their nimbler wit seized upon 
the outstanding fact of some imminent change—and of the 
Resurrection. Moreover, from their previous experience, Pas- 
sion prophecy on the part of the Master was intimately asso- 
ciated with Transfiguration glory. Now, therefore (;41<), to 
their minds it appeared high time to make secure the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitious desires. They consult with their 
pious mother. Thereupon Salome, accompanied by her two 
stalwart sons, leaves the rest of the disciples and hastens 


12 Luke ix. 55; x. 23; Matthew ix. 22. 13 Matthew xx. 17—Greek. 
14 Matthew xx. 18, 19; Mark x. 33, 34; Luke xviii. 31-33. 
16 Luke xxiv. 25-27. 16 Luke xviii. 34, 
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forward toward the Master still walking alone ahead. He 
stops on noticing her approach. She falls to her knees, whilst 
her sons stand shamefacedly by. Then she opens their plea 
in wily feminine form: 

“Master, I desire that Thou wouldst grant what I am about 
to ask of Thee!” *” 

How great the simplicity of heart of this fond mother 
striving to assure a signal favor to her sons! What familiar 
confidence toward Christ, to attempt to catch Him in her art- 
less, feminine trap of a blind blanket promise! 

The Master looks upon her kneeling before Him, but does 
not, perhaps, glance at her sons. He asks her gravely and 
kindly: 

“What dost thou desire?” ** 

Christ would not scold His favorite warm-hearted fol- 
lowers, much less cause the least grief to their good mother. 
Salome bursts forth with her plea: 

“Promise that these two sons of mine be enthroned, the 
one on Thy right hand, the other on Thy left, in the coming 
Kingdom of Thy glory!” * 

Then the Master’s glance passes to His two brave Thun- 
derers, standing timorously by whilst their mother pleads their 
ambitious desire. But Christ’s face is not stern; its gravity is 
even illumined by a quiet smile, as He addresses the two 
youthful Apostles, letting them know by the plural of His 
language that He was quite aware of their so carefully ar- 
ranged scheme: 

“You do not understand what you are requesting.” But 
He will likewise take advantage of the occasion to put their 
enthusiasm for Himself to the test and to draw from them a 
meritorious pledge of their faithfulness. Therefore, He con- 
tinues: 

“Can you drink the bitter chalice of humiliation which I 
am about to drink, or be baptized with the fiery ordeal of suf- 
fering wherein I am about to be plunged?” 

The Thunderers’ enthusiastic loyalty to their beloved 
Master flashes forth in one quick word: 

“We can!” 

The eyes of the Master light up in pleased appreciation of 
their faithfulness, even though He knows that its source is as 

17 Mark x. 35c. 18 Matthew xx. 21a. 19 Mark x. 37; Matthew xx. 21. 
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yet, for the most part, but blind personal enthusiasm. There 
remains much still to be purified and perfected by the Holy 
Spirit, Who “will teach them all things.” But Christ’s vision 
also looks ahead far into future years, and there beholds the 
generous carrying out of the challenge, so bravely accepted, on 
the road to Jericho. He sees James slain as the first martyr 
of the apostolic band by the sword of Herod Agrippa I.;” He 
sees John apprehended at Rome, cast into the cauldron of 
boiling oil and, miraculously saved, laboring as an exile in 
the mines of the isle of Patmos. With this vision before Him, 
the Master could indeed prophetically announce: 

“The chalice which I shall drink, you indeed also shall 
drink, and with the baptism wherewith I am to be baptized 
you also shall be baptized.” * 

But, though the unhesitating acceptance of Christ’s chal- 
lenge to suffering with Himself deserved His appreciation, the 
spirit and the principles which had actuated the sons of 
Zebedee in precipitating this scene was none the less worthy 
of censure—or rather, it demanded an exposition of the cor- 
rect principle of God’s distribution of supernatural rewards. 
Therefore, the Master went on: 

“But the honor of sitting on My right hand or on My left 
it is not for Me to give except unto those for whom this has 
been prepared by My Father.” ** The meaning of the last 
clause might more definitely, though less literally, be ex- 
pressed: “. . . except unto those whom My Father has pre- 
pared for this.” 

Our Lord informs James and John that He as Man has to 
act within the scope of His own providential decrees as God. 
It is a basic axiom of theology that all the divine opera ad 
extra are wrought by the three Persons of the Trinity acting 
together, or, perhaps better stated, they are wrought through 
the one divine Nature. Nevertheless, by certain analogies of 
fitness, divers external operations are specially ascribed to 
certain of the divine Persons: thus creation, providence, pre- 
destination are more particularly referred to the Father, as 
redemption is to the Son and sanctification or perfection to 
the Holy Ghost. In this sense, likewise, the Son cannot as- 
sign heavenly honors except as their recipients have already 
been designated by the Father’s predestination. From the 

20 Acts xii. 2. 21 Mark x. 39c. 22 Matthew xx. 23c; Mark x. 40. 
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closing texts of this incident the difficulty has been raised that 
Christ seems to deny having power to confer the dignities of 
His glorious reign upon whomsoever He‘pleased. A contrast 
seems to be drawn between the power of the Father and that 
of the Son, apparently in favor of the former. 

This apparent contrast between the dispositive powers of 
the Father and the Son seems to be indicated by the Vulgate 
reading “vobis,” but quite disappears when the Greek text is 
considered, where the best MSS. and many of the Fathers 
omit “to you.” But the Vulgate “vobis” serves to draw atten- 
tion to the real contrast which is implicitly drawn between the 
sons of Zebedee, straightforwardly petitioning for certain 
Messianic honors without even a suggestion of qualification 
therefor, and the destinatories of heavenly dignities receiving 
them through predestination, which is ever “in previsis 
meritis.” 

For the “preparation” of honors in heaven, so frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, is surely to be taken with St. Augus- 
tine rather in the sense that Christ “parat . . . modo man- 
siones, mansionibus preparando mansores.”* ‘The free pre- 
destinational decreeing of certain supernal honors for any in- 
dividual includes at the same time the decree of their being 
correspondingly merited by that individual, just as it includes 
the giving of the necessary graces by God. From man’s 
standpoint, then, an individual’s degree of honor in heaven is 
not derived from the Willkiir, arbitrary decision, of God, but 
inextricably bound up with his own merits. And merit con- 
sists not in mere empty desire, but in good works according 
to capacity. For “not every one that saith to me: ‘Lord! 
Lord!’ shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doth the will of My Father;”* and only “he that shall conquer, 
shall thus be clothed in white garments,” * and “he that shall 
conquer, I will make him a pillar in the temple of My God,” * 
and again only “to him that shall conquer I will give to sit 
with Me on My throne, as I also have overcome, and am set 
down with My Father on His throne.” ** When penning those 
lines, a generation later, did the Seer of Patmos recall that 
incident of his youth and express the basic lesson it had in- 
culcated? 


23 Tract. 68 in Ioan. 24 Matthew vii. 21. 26 Apocalypse iii. 5. 
26 Ibid. ili. 12. 27 Ibid. iii. 21. 
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In the Gospel incident Christ ascribes the conferring of 
supernal honors to His Father, by predestination inclusive of 
merits to be earned; in the Apocalypse He vindicates the con- 
ferring of these same honors as His own proper function as 
judge of the merits acquired in life’s battle, according as He 
had said in His lifetime: “Neither doth the Father judge any 
man, but hath given all judgment to the Son.” * 


28 John v. 22. 





LE MOMENT INFINI. 
BY ARMEL 0’CONNOR. 


WHITE swans were sailing down the stream 
Slowly. Deep silence was preferred 

By all things here; and in this dream, 

Music was realized unheard. 


Music was made of open skies, 
Of russet hedges, mellow fields, 
And those untroubled memories 
The unsuspected moment yields. 


Through autumn colors, immanent 
The couchant sun was, golden-hued. 
Over the water, great trees bent 
Blessing the perfect solitude. 


The Lord was holding up His earth, 
Loving, watching immortally 

Death, transmutations, life at birth— 
River and trees, white swans-and me. 
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AMERICAN RECOGNITION OF ALBANIA AND THE BALTIC 
STATES. 


BY HERBERT F. WRIGHT, PH.D. 


}HE World War brought into being many new 

States, but the road which a new State must 

travel before it is welcomed into the family of 

nations is not always an easy one, in fact, it is 

<3] frequently fraught with many difficulties and 

delays. It took Portugal nearly thirty years to secure the 

recognition of her neighbor, Spain, from whom she had been 

separated since 1640. And to come nearer home, it was only 

in 1782 that Great Britain recognized our own United States. 

The United States, however, is ever in the van in the 

recognition of the aspirations of other peoples for sovereign 

and independent existence. The case of Hungary in the late 

forties is an instance in point. In March, 1850, President 
Taylor in a special message declared: 


My purpose ... was to have acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of Hungary had she succeeded in establishing a 
government de facto on a basis sufficiently permanent in 
its character to have justified me in doing so, according to 
the usages and settled principles of this Government; and 
although she is now fallen, and many of her gallant pa- 
triots are in exile or in chains, I am free still to declare 
that had she been successful in the maintenance of such a 
government as we could have recognized, we should have 
been the first to welcome her into the family of nations. 


Consequently, the student of diplomatic affairs was not 
much surprised by the announcement in the morning papers 
of July 28th of this year that the Department of State, in two 
separate statements, had recognized the Governments of Al- 
bania, on the one hand, and of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
on the other. Finland and all the so-called “Succession 
States”—the States which succeeded to the German Empire 
and the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy—had already been 
recognized, and there remained but the logical step of accord- 
ing the other Baltic States and Albania a similar favor. 
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The importance of recognition by a foreign State is not 
to be lightly considered. As Secretary of State Seward wrote 
to the United States Minister to England in April, 1861: “To 
recognize the independence of a new State, and so favor, 
possibly determine, its admission into the family of nations, 
is the highest possible exercise of sovereign power, because 
it affects in any case the welfare of two nations, and often the 
peace of the world.” But in just what does recognition con- 
sist? Alphonse Rivier, in his Principes du Droit des Gens, 
makes the statement that recognition is the assurance given 
to a new State that it will be permitted to hold its place and 
rank, in the character of an independent political organiza- 
tion, in the society of nations. Of course, the rights and attri- 
butions of sovereignty belong to the State independently of all 
recognition, but it is only after it has been recognized that it is 
assured of exercising them. And since regular political rela- 
tions exist only between States that reciprocally recognize 
them, recognition is useful and even necessary to the new 
State. 

In the present instance, the recognition of the Department 
of State was announced, in the case of Albania, by the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Government of Albania has been recognized by the 
principal Governments of Europe, including its immediate 
neighbors, and in extending recognition on its part, the 
Government of the United States takes cognizance of the 
successful maintenance of a national Albanian Govern- 
ment. 


The same statement contained the announcement that “Mr. 
Maxwell Blake will continue to act as Commissioner of the 
United States in Albania, with the rank of Minister.” 

It may be remarked, however, that perhaps the World 
War is not to be credited with the creation of this State, be- 
cause the independence of Albania, a former province of 
Turkey, was proclaimed at Avlona, on November 28, 1912, 
and a provisional government was then formed under the 
leadership of Ismail Kemal Bey. On December 20, 1912, the 
London Conference of Ambassadors agreed that there should 
be an autonomous Albania, and later approximately defined 
the frontiers of the new country on the Adriatic Coast. This 
Conference also appointed Prince William of Wied as sov- 
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ereign (m’pret), to be supported and advised by an Inter- 
national Commission of Control of six members. Prince Wil- 
liam, having accepted the crown of the new country from an 
Albanian delegation, which offered it to him at Neuwied, 
February 21, 1914, six months before the beginning of the 
World War, arrived at Durazzo on March 7th of the same 
year, but after the outbreak of the War fled from the country 
with most of the members of the Commission. 

An attempt made by Essad Pasha to set up a military 
form of government failed (October 5, 1914), and Albania fell 
into a state of anarchy. In 1915 and 1916 the Austrians over- 
ran Albania, and it was only on June 3, 1917, that the Italian 
general in charge proclaimed Albania an independent coun- 
try, and a provisional government was set up. On December 
17, 1920, Albania was admitted to membership in the League 
of Nations, and at the present time is ruled by a Council of 
Regents, composed of a representative of each of the religious 
bodies in the country (Bektashi Moslem, Sunni Moslem, Cath- 
olic, Orthodox Greek), together with a Diet, although it has 
been reported that the Albanians desire an American as their 
sovereign. 

Durazzo is the provisional capital and Scutari the prin- 
cipal town. The predominant religion is Mohammedanism, 
about one-third of the population being divided between the 
Catholic and the Orthodox Greek Churches. There are few 
schools, no railways, no roads, no banks and no currency. 
The country is generally rugged, wild and mountainous, and, 
for the most part, uncultivated. So much for Albania. 

In recognizing the three Baltic States of Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, the Department of State issued the following 
statement: 


The Governments of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
have been recognized either de jure or de facto by the 
principal Governments of Europe and have entered into 
treaty relations with their neighbors. 

In extending to them recognition on its part, the Govern- 
ment of the United States takes cognizance of the actual 
existence of these Governments during a considerable 
period of time and of the successful maintenance within 
their borders of political and economic stability. 

The United States has consistently maintained that the 
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disturbed condition of Russian affairs may not be made the 
occasion for the alienation of Russian territory, and this 
principle is not deemed to be infringed by the recognition 
at this time of the Governments of Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, which have been set up and maintained by an 
indigenous population. 


Accompanying this statement was the announcement that 
“Mr. Evan E. Young will continue to act as Commissioner of 
the United States in these countries, with the rank of Min- 
ister.” 

A few remarks, therefore, about these infant States may 
be in order. After the Bolshevist coup d'état in Russia, 
Esthonia, which comprises the former Russian Government 
of Estland, the northern part of Livland, the northwestern 
portion of the Pskoff Government, and the Islands Saaremaa 
(Oesel), Hitumaa (Dago), and Mahumaa in the Baltic Sea, on 
February 24, 1918, declared her independence, and in the same 
year, in rapid succession, was accorded recognition as a de 
facto independent State by Great Britain, France and Italy. 
The following year de facto recognition was granted by Japan, 
Sweden and Poland, and in 1920 de jure by Russia and Fin- 
land. It was not long, therefore, before the Supreme Council 
of the League of Nations followed suit (January 26, 1921). 

For a time, pending the elaboration of a permanent Con- 
stitution, Esthonia was governed according to a Provisional 
Constitution adopted by the Constituent Assembly on June 4, 
1919. But on June 15, 1920, a permanent Constitution was 
adopted, which has been in force since December 20, 1920. 
By the terms of this document, the sovereign power is assured 
to the people by means of the elections to the Legislative As- 
sembly, the referendum and the initiative, while the executive 
power is exercised by the State Head and the ministers. 

The area of Esthonia is about 23,000 square miles. Its 
eastern and southern boundaries have been settled by treaties 
with Russia and Latvia, respectively. The population is ap- 
proximately 1,750,000, predominantly Lutheran, although there 
is no State religion. Its capital is Reval, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Finland, and one of its chief cities is Dorpat, the seat 
of the University. Primary education is compulsory and 
free, while there are the usual secondary and technical schools. 
The chief industry is agriculture. 


vou. cxv. 51 
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Just south of Esthonia, as one descends the Baltic littoral, 
is Latvia, consisting of three districts, known at various times 
under the names of Livonia, Latgale and Courland, respec- 
tively. The inhabitants are called Letts, and the country has 
recently considered the advisability of changing its name to 
Lettonia. Lettish public opinion in favor of the separate 
existence of Latvia was expressed as early as 1917, and was 
officially announced in the Russian Constituent Assembly in 
the following January. A provisional government was 
formed, and the independence of Latvia was proclaimed on 
November 18, 1918. Recognition by many of the Powers was 
not slow in following, and admission to membership in the 
League of Nations was granted on September 22, 1921. The 
Constitution, adopted in the following month, provides for a 
republic, with a president and a unicameral legislative body. 

The area of Latvia comprises about 25,000 square miles, 
with a population of approximately 1,500,000, about fifty-eight 
per cent. Protestant, with the rest distributed among the Cath- 
olics, the Orthodox Greeks and the Jews (the latter, about five 
per cent.). Riga, the capital, is situated on the Gulf of Riga, 
and is the seat of the Riga Polytechnic, recently raised to the 
status of a University, when the University of Dorpat, which 
had formerly served all of the Baltic provinces of Russia, 
became an Esthonian institution. Among its chief cities are 
Libau, on the coast, and Dvinsk, in the interior. The up-to- 
dateness of this little Republic is shown by the fact that the 
metric system has been established there by law. 

Next along the Baltic Coast comes Lithuania, a country 
still comparatively little known, despite its preservation of its 
ethnical unity and unique language, which is neither Slav nor 
Teutonic. For a long time, the history of Lithuania is linked 
with that of its neighbor, Poland, and, like the latter, it fell 
under a foreign foe, Russia. In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference 
of two hundred representatives at Vilna elected a Lithuanian 
State Council and demanded the complete independence of 
Lithuania, which was proclaimed on February 16, 1918. 
Recognition was subsequently accorded by many of the 
Powers, including Soviet Russia, and on September 21, 1921, 
admission to membership in the League of Nations was 
granted. 

A provisional constitution was adopted on June 2, 1920, 
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providing for a democratic republic with a president as exec- 
utive head, and a permanent constitution is about to undergo 
its third reading. The area of Lithuania, according to the 
claim of the Lithuanian Government, is about 60,000 square 
miles, embracing the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kovno, most of the Province of Vilna and a part of the Prov- 
inces of Grodno, Suvalki and Courland. The boundaries on 
the north and east are regulated by treaties with Latvia and 
Russia respectively, while the southern boundaries are still in 
dispute with Poland. The inhabitants number about 4,800,000, 
seventy-five per cent. being Catholics. The capital is Vilna, 
and among the chief towns are Grodno, Kovno and Memel. 
There are the usual primary and secondary schools, while 
early this year the University of Kovno was opened. Like 
its two Baltic sisters, it is preponderantly an agricultural 
country. 

No statement concerning the Baltic countries would be 
quite complete without some mention of the northernmost 
one, Finland. This country was disjoined from Sweden and 
united to the Russian Empire in 1809. It continued under 
Russian control as an autonomous grand duchy, with some 
constitutional reforms, until the dissolution of the Russian 
Empire during the World War. On December 6, 1917, the 
Lantdag, a unicameral legislative body, unanimously pro- 
claimed Finland an independent and sovereign State, and 
recognition as such by many of the Powers was not slow in 
following, not the last of which was the United States, which 
has exchanged diplomatic representatives with Finland for 
some time. Shortly after the Armistice, the Constitutional 
Committee completed its labors, and a permanent constitution 
was ratified on June 21, 1919. A feature of this document is 
the provision for two national languages, Finnish and Swedish, 
which is worked out to such an extent that conscripts, as far 
as possible and unless they desire otherwise, are to be as- 
signed to troops speaking their language, although Finnish is 
the language of command. 

The area of this Republic is approximately 150,000 square 
miles and the population is estimated at about 3,500,000, of 
which the vast majority are Lutherans. There is an estab- 
lished church, but freedom of conscience is guaranteed. 
There are two universities, one Finnish, at the capital, Hel- 
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singfors (Helsinki), and one Swedish, at Turku. The educa- 
tional system seems to be very highly developed. Agriculture 
forms the chief occupation, although there are over 4,000 fac- 
tories. The system of internal communication is remarkable, 
consisting in lakes (joined by canals), roads, railways, post- 
offices, telegraph and telephone—almost all State owned. 

The apparent slowness of the United States in recognizing 
all of the Baltic States (except Finland) is perhaps due to 
their early leaning toward Sovietism, but their steadfastness 
in democratic ideals in the face of Russian inducements has 
finally been rewarded, so that, with Poland and Gzecho- 
Slovakia (which have already been discussed in the pages of 
Tue CaTHOLic Wortp), they form an unbroken bar against the 
entrance of Sovietism into the rest of Europe. 





POTTERY. 
BY ETHEL KING. 


“No other arts with potter’s art compare, 
We make our pots of what we potters are.” 
—Inscription on an Old Jug. 


WELL, jug, then so you and I they say 
Are fashioned out of the self-same clay. 
The potter has shaped you true and fine. 
The Master wrought me in a mold divine. 


But break we must both at last some day, 
And come once more to be common clay. 
The potter must needs be skillful then, 
To build from your ashes as well again. 


The Master my shattered bits can take, 
And out of my dust a wonder make. 

For such is the grandeur of His art, 

His touch can make me of Heaven a part. 





THE IRISH IN IPSWICH (1630-1700). 
BY GEORGE F. O’DWYER. 


—=71.-ONG the Massachusetts coast in the latter part 
mi of the seventeenth century were scattered prob- 
ably twelve settlements, inhabited mostly by 
English, Irish and Scotch (many of the Irish 

; “41 under the disguise of English names), and com- 
prising about 20,000 men, women and children, not including 
Indians. North from Boston, and some distance to the South, 
stretched the Puritan or Congregational church settlements; 
south from the limit of the Massachusetts Bay Colony stretched 
the Plymouth Colony with its exclusive settlement of Pil- 
grims. Beyond this still lay the Roger Williams settlement 
in Rhode Island. 

The majority of these people emigrated mainly to get 
away from the hated oath of allegiance to the English Church; 
their main desire was to go to a country where they would 
have freedom of speech and a chance to practise their own 
ideas of religion. But on arrival here, the very principles of 
intolerance from which they fled, were put into effect by the 
elders and officers of the congregations. After subjugating 
the various hordes of Indians, killing a certain number of 
wild animals and taming the forces of nature to suit the pur- 
poses of the settlements, they proceeded to subjugate anyone 
who professed to follow a different religious belief than their 
own. Various little bands of well-meaning Quakers, Epis- 
copalians, Catholics and others were forced to join the Con- 
gregational church or leave. In 1651 this church amalga- 
mated with the government. An oath of allegiance to this 
government and the forces of the church, forswearing all 
previous religious ties and habits, was necessary to become 
a freeman or citizen of the settlements. Palfrey’s History of 
New England states: 
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Persons were received into the several churches in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony by the consent of the officers 
and the members, on a relation of their previous religious 
experience or other satisfactory evidence of their Christian 
character. They were then admitted to the Lord’s Supper 
and their children to baptism. Thus, it belonged to the 
several churches to confer the franchises of the State, for 
no person could be a freeman without being a church mem- 
ber. In point of fact, it would very rarely happen that a 
communicant in a church would fail to be a freeman of 
the company. 


On the records of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, bearing 
the date, the seventh of March, 1643, is this statement: 


It is ordered that the lands and the estates of all men, 
wherever they dwell, are lyable to be rated [taxed] for all 
town charges where the lands and the estates lye; their 
persons to be rated to church and commonwealth in the 
places where they dwell; but, in case they remove out of 
jurisdiction, then their estates to be rated to all charges. 


At the session of the Massachusetts Legislature, on the 
tenth of May, the same year: 


It is ordered; concerning members that refuse to take 
their freedom; the churches shall be writ unto, to deale 
w’ th them. 


Accordingly, the Irish men and women who were de- 
ported to the settlements of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century by order of Crom- 
well and his co-conspirators, were admitted as freemen or 
owners only in recognition of the above conditions—a com- 
plete subservience to the established church. Now the ma- 
jority of these first Irish emigrants were experienced husband- 
men, weavers and fishermen. They arrived in the Colonies 
at a time when labor was scarce, and workmen in the above 
trades were generally received with open arms. As the first 
manufactures and commerce of the Massachusetts and Ipswich 
Colonies were centred in Boston and Ipswich, both places ap- 
pealed immediately to hundreds of the above deported emi- 
grants, and, hence, we find that in the latter part of the seven- 
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teenth century there was a distinctive proportion of Irish 
names among the freemen and owners of the towns named. 
In Ipswich and around the shores of Cape Ann, there were 
more names on the vital records than any town north of Bos- 
ton. It is very probable that the officers and the members 
of the church there were less intolerant and had more sym- 
pathy for the oppressed Irish exiles. Whether this was be- 
cause of the material aid given by these exiles to the towns, or 
whether their well-springs of kindness were opened, is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. At any rate, as the years went by, and the 
settlements along the North shore grew into dignified towns 
and cities, it was easily evident that this confidence was not 
misplaced. But, as a sort of compensation for living in the 
settlements, the early Irish settlers were also asked to join 
the Congregational church in the towns—there was no other 
to go to! Accordingly, we find that a certain proportion of 
the Irish exiles were enrolled on the church books. In pledg- 
ing this allegiance, they practically foreswore their religious 
birthright, whether they were Protestants or Catholics. This 
strict intolerance in church allegiance seems to have been in- 
grained into the very consciousness of the Puritan forefathers. 
Every officer of the established church constituted himself a 
court of last resort in religious matters, and appointed him- 
self a sort of keeper of his brother’s conscience. Ipswich had 
its quota of these “scriptural theorists,” as an impartial writer 
has stated. 

The result was that the early Irish men and women who 
drifted into the settlements by boat or by land, were forced 
either to absolutely conform to the established church or to 
get out into the wildernesses beyond the Colony. 

When the younger John Winthrop was casting about to 
induce desirable people to start his settlement at Ipswich, he 
thought of his friends in Ireland and England, and even went 
to Scotland for likely farmers and tradesmen and—above all 
—pliable young people and children. The methods of se- 
ducing these young people from their parents and relatives, 
and the men whom Winthrop employed in his recruiting 
enterprises, makes interesting reading for the student of his- 
tory at this momentous period. The main reason given to 
the parents, guardians and relatives of these young people 
was the vital necessity of propagating the infant Colony for 
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the cause of God and Congregationalism. In his recruiting 
travels through Ireland—and Winthrop and his agents had a 
warm spot in their hearts for the people of that country— 
the younger Winthrop ran across his old friend, Sir John 
Clotworthy, one of the most wily, astute religious politicians 
of that degenerate period. As evidence of what was running 
in the mind of that Scotchman, we give the following reprint 
of a letter written June 5, 1634, to John Winthrop, Jr., regard- 
ing the transport of young Irish children to the Ipswich and 
Massachusetts Bay Colonies. The letter was dated Antrim. 
Evidently Clotworthy had been working up interest in Win- 
throp’s Ipswich Colony in Antrim and the northern towns of 
Ireland. Clotworthy wrote to Winthrop: 


Whatt course yu & y’r freinds together can ppose [pro- 
pose] for ye transmission of younge children vppon tearmes 
of aprentishipp on ye conditions I haue spoken to y’r selfe 
off. Or any other way as y’r Lo: [Lordship] shall dyrect. 

Further, Mr. Francis Allin, jeweller, who dwells against 
St. Dunstan’s church or Mr. Emmett, who dwells in Lum- 
berte Streete will geiue ye notice of some Irish merchants 
yt [that] may be bound for Dublin by these be pleased 
to dyrect y’r I’rs [letters] & to Mr. Lake, merchant, in 
Dublin, in ye Castle Streete. 

JoHN CLOTWORTHY. 


One notes that Clotworthy states in his letter, “younge 
children.” The wily Puritan pioneers inaugurated their 
proselyting campaigns well. And, as history indicates, the 
Clotworthy-Winthrop combination, assisted by exhorters, who 
were well compensated later, were successful in inveigling 
hundreds of young people at impressionable ages. Thus new 
blood was added from time to time during the early years of 
the Ipswich and Massachusetts Bay settlements. And the dis- 
cerning student can see why the Celtic influence tended to 
vitalize and stabilize the coast towns of the infant Colony. 

From time to time, at this period of the infant Ipswich 
Colony, meetings, at which Clotworthy was the principal ex- 
horter and promoter, were held in Antrim and the towns 
surrounding. As a result, when John Winthrop, Jr., the orig- 
inal promoter of the Ipswich settlements, reached Antrim, in 
the course of a recruiting campaign through Ireland in 1635, 
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he found the path pretty well cleared by his hustling agent, 
Clotworthy. It would be enlightening, and of more than 
ordinary interest, to know who were the persons that com- 
posed that gathering in Clotworthy’s house in Antrim when 
Winthrop arrived. For their decisions and their actions must 
have had more than a passing influence on the migrations of 
the men, women and children three years later, when a little 
bark left the port of Carrickfergus in the north of Ireland 
for New England. 

From the sailing of this little shipload in 1637 dates, it is 
safe to say, the continued influxes of Irish into the Ipswich 
and Massachusetts Bay Colonies. From 1640 onward, one 
reading the names on the vital records of the old Colony at 
the mouth ef the Merrimac and around the shores of Cape 
Ann sees, on page after page, surnames of Celtic origin; one, 
looking over the land and court records, discerns the strong 
influence of the early Irish influxes into the settlement. And 
the same holds true of the Massachusetts Bay settlements. 
Indeed, of all the settlements of the Atlantic Coast. Thus the 
honest reader can note that the Irish race exerted, and has 
since exerted, more than a passing influence. Of the number 
of Irish in the towns along the North shore in the vicinity of 
Ipswich, Salisbury and Newbury, there is no certain authority. 
But, in an affidavit, made in 1654 by one Major Samuel 
Symonds of Ipswich, in a court case in Boston which con- 
cerned the buying of Philip Welch and William Downing, 
Irish servants from one George Dell, a shipmaster, Symonds 
made this statement, in the course of his testimony: 


That there has come over many Irish before that tyme 
(1654) and the plaintif p’ceived that some questions were 
stirring in ye Court whether it were not best to make some 
stop (in reference to people of that nation) [Ireland] which 
occasioned the plaintif [Symonds] to make a p’viso for 
good assurance as it is, in the first part of ye said writing 
[the contract with Dell for bringing over Welch and Down- 
ing in his vessel]. 


In the appendix to Mr. Felt’s History of Ipswich is the 
following account of the kidnapping of Downing and Welch 
in 1654, who were brought over in the ship Goodfellow [Dell’s 
vessel] : 
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Among the crying wrongs to some of our race was that 
of stealing young people, transporting them to America, 
and selling them into servitude. Two of such sufferers 
were sold in 1654 to a respectable (?) gentleman of Ipswich 
(Symonds, mentioned above) for 9 years, for 26, in corn 
and cattle. They were represented to him as transported 
by the order of the State (of England). They were Wil- 
liam Downing and Philip Welch. They, with others, living 
in Ireland, all of whom were forcibly taken from their beds 
at night by men dressed as English soldiers and compelled 
to go on board the vessel in which they came in. The 
persons who practised such a crime were called Spirits. 
A royal order of England was passed against them in 1682. 


At the preliminary trial of Symonds before the Salem 
(Mass.) Quarterly Court on the twenty-sixth of June, 1661, 
John Ring, an Irish servant, employed by different persons in 
Ipswich and Salem at this period, testified as follows: 


. . » That he, with divers others, were stolen in Ireland 
by some of the English soldiers out of their beds in the 
night and brought to Mr. Dell’s ship when the boate lay 
ready to receive them; and in their way, as they went, some 
others they tooke with them against their consents and 
brought them aboard the said ship [the Goodfellow] where 
there were divers others of their countrymen, weeping and 
crying, because they were stolen away from theyr friends, 
they all declaring the same; and amongst the rest were 
these two men, Philip Welch and William Downing, and 
there they were kept, until upon a Lord’s day, in the morn- 
ing, the Master [Dell] set sayle and left some of his water 
and vessels behind—for haste, as I understood. (Sworn 
in Court, 26th of June, 1661.) 


Here is another instance from the records of the Ply- 
mouth Colony Court:? 


10th June, 1661—Prence, Governor—Vpon the complaint 
of William Hiferney, Irish man, seruant to John Hollot of 
Scittuate, that hee is bounde to his said master the tearme 
of twelve years, haueing been stolen away out of his owne 
country and engageing to soe long a time when hee was 
unacquainted with the English tongue, the Court haueing 
heard what the said master and seruant could say in pmises 

1 Plymouth Colony Records. 
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haue pswaded the said John Hollot, and hee, by these 
psents, hath engaged to the Court that if his said seruant 
shall and doe perform vnto him faithful service and carrye 
himself as he ought to doe, that hee doth and will remit r 
two years of his time and likewise, will perform the con- 
ditions of his indenture to and with his said seruant. 







The “Spirits,” mentioned above, did not confine their 
operations to Ireland, but even ravaged England and Scot- 
land—anywhere that they get hold of stray children or adults 
who would listen to their persuasions. As an evidence of 
their work in London and vicinity there is an interesting 
memorial written by the Lord Mayor and the Court of Alder- 
man of London in 1664, addressed to the Privy Council. It is 
as follows: 















Certain persons, called “spirrits” do inveigle and by lewd : 
subtelties entice away youths against the consent of their | 
parents, friends or masters, whereby oftimes, great tumults, 
uproars, etc are raised within the city to the breach of the 
peace and the hazard of men’s lives; which the Memorial- 
ists request their Lordships to take into consideration and 
devote some course for the suppressing of them, either by 
proclamation or otherwise.? 












Even the nobility were affected by the depredations of the 
child-stealers. Lady Yerborough wrote in 1664 to Lord Wil- 
liamson: “A poor boy, of whom she had care, has been stolen ub 
away by spirits, as they call them, who convey such boys to f 
New England or Barbadoes. Begs a warrant for the bearer 
whose apprentice he was, to search ships for him.” * 

In 1668 one George C (name torn out in record) 4 
wrote to Lord Anthony Ashley Cooper as follows: ; 















Has inquired after the lost child John Brookes, and last 
night, he was, after much trouble, and charge freed again: 
he relates that there are divers other children in the ship, 
the “Seven Brothers” enticed away from their parents. 
Hears she is bound for Virginia and is fallen down to % 
Gravesend. Hears of two other ships in the river at the ‘i 
same work and, though the parents see their children in 
the ships, yet without money they will not let them have 


i 

2 Dom. Charles Il., vol. ccecviii., no. 17. : 
| 

| 

4 

| 











8 Dom. Charles II., vol. cix., no. 23. Cal., p. 140. 
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them. The woman and child will wait on him. It is be- 
lieved that divers strangers and others are carried away, 
so that it were good to get the ships searched. Begs him 
to move it in the House to have it a law to make it death 
and is confident that his mercy to those innocent children 
will ground a blessing on himself and his own. Not to let 
his great affairs to put this work out of his head to stop 
the ships and discharge the children.‘ 


The discerning student can easily see from a study of the 
above instances of man-stealing and selling that Cromwell 
and his agents and successors did not hesitate to stoop to any 
means, fair or foul, to inveigle young people out of their 
native country to accomplish their nefarious purposes. That 
these methods were still in force from this period until a 
century later is evidenced by the following extract, found in 
Mr. Felt’s History of Ipswich, in the appendix: 


William Cunningham, keeper of the provost jail in New 
York (where many American prisoners were huddled) 
while under the British forces during the Revolution, con- 
fessed that he had been engaged in such nefarious em- 
ployment (kidnapping Irish people) and that he embarked 
for our country in 1774 with some individuals of Ireland 
whom he kidnapped. 


Ipswich was not the only settlement to which Irish bond- 
slaves and children were sent. Every settlement along the 
Atlantic Coast had big quotas of these poor unfortunates. 
Today their blood is flowing in the veins of some of the most 
distinguished men and women in the country, although some 
of these men or women would look their lofty disdain if the 
fact were brought up before them. But fact it remains that 
the noble blood of these Irish hirelings and bondslaves has 
not ebbed and died out. It is even true that distinguished 
citizens in positions of trust, who have unquestioned English 
names, are nowadays wont to boast of “some Irish blood in 
the family away back,” and that they “are proud of it.” 

It is a historical fact that the early Irish settlers of Ips- 
wich and other Massachusetts coast towns came to these 
towns with a large majority bearing their names, disguised 


4 Endorsed, “about spiriting,” p. 1. Col. papers, vol. xxii., no. 56. 
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on account of the unprincipled English laws put into force by 
Cromwell and his accessories to the fact. These laws, under 
heavy penalties, “obliged all Irishmen in certain towns in 
Ireland to take English surnames—the name of some English 
town, or color, or a particular trade or office, or of a certain 
art or cult.” Thus we find among early vital records of Mas- 
sachusetts towns such names as Dyer, Smith, Carpenter, 
Proctor, White, Black, Redding, Wright, etc. Further, in 
those degenerate days, English plunderers tore children from 
their fathers and mothers, and rushed them to vessels lying 
in English ports, where they were forced to take these English 
family and trade names. As, for instance, “Polly Richard- 
son” was one of eighteen Irish girls on board an English bark 
captured by a French privateer off Cape Breton, while en 
route to New England in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

The influxes of the Irish into the Massachusetts Bay and 
Ipswich Colonies was at its height in 1651, when “Cromwell 
and his complaisant commissioners ordered the deportation of 
recalcitrant Irish to the American plantations, and enterpris- 
ing English merchants from Bristol and London carried on a 
lucrative business in shipping and transporting their victims 
to their destinations.”* In some cases, the masters of these 
vessels and the men operating the companies, by connivance 
with English military governors and others, “were given leave 
to fill their ships with destitute and homeless inhabitants from 
the different counties of Ireland. Between 1651 and 1654, 
6,400 such exiles were deported on these vessels. Men and 
women were openly sold into slavery in Cork and vicinity 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, so that the 
plantations and colonies along the Atlantic Coast might be 
filled up.” These Irish people, purposely made defenceless, 
before starting, were forced into English merchant vessels 
like so many cattle. What wonder then that a certain pro- 
portion of them, landed in a strange country where stern de- 
crees of narrow laws and religious intolerance were in force 
and confronted them no matter where they might choose to 
settle, eventually assented to these laws and intolerance. 
Human nature was weak, and a certain proportion gave in 
to the hard-hearted demands of their new masters. 

5 Condon’s Irish Race in America. 
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At the dawn of the eighteenth century, the Irish race was 
strongly intrenched in Ipswich and reached out into the settle- 
ments along the Merrimac River and into the province of 
New Hampshire. Enterprising yeomanry and husbandmen 
and weavers from the northern and southern counties of Ire- 
land also blazed the roads and new settlements along the 
North shore, and the old postroads leading from Boston and 
Ipswich and Salem and Lynn were dotted, here and there, 
with families from the ancient land. Today the towns and 
cities of what was the ancient colony are still vitalized by 
constant influxes of Irish, not only from the motherland, but 
also from other parts of this land. From the first, the ancient 
race has never faltered in its allegiance to the western land 
of promise, and Massachusetts of today—the Plymouth, 
Massachusetts Bay and Ipswich Colonies of yesterday—is 
stabilized by the blood of thousands of Celtic extraction! 


MY WISH. 


BY ELIZABETH VOSS. 


Happy the goldenrod 

That lifts her shining head 
To Thee, and brightly smiles. 
The self-forgetting rose 
Consoles Thy outraged Heart, 
So I would love impart. 

The violet humbly wafts 

Her fragrance up to Thee, 
Like her, I fain would live 

In sweet humility; 

I would I were a flower, 

To bloom and die for Thee! 





WHAT CAUSES HARD TIMES? 


BY J. H. SCHACKMANN. 


Cae T was in the club car of a transcontinental train, 


that place of all places where men may express 
opinions and discuss things freely under the pro- 
tecting cover of anonymity, and where rarely 
there is met anyone who admits occupying a 
position of a lower grade than president of some large bank. 
The news vendor had just gone through with the April 1st 
morning papers. The miners’ strike was the leading news 
item of the day, and further back the usual markets page had 
its price lists and market comment. 

With long journeys before them, the men in the car read 
the papers more thoroughly than usual. Grouped together 
were four men, neither of whom had ever seen the other three; 
their names were respectively: Wealthson, Yunger, Knowlton 
and Elder. Their appearances indicated nothing in common 
either in their occupations or avocations. Wealthson was a 
large man, about forty, well-groomed, and suggested inherited, 
rather than personally achieved, riches. Yunger was of the 
college student type, twenty-five would cover his age, athletic, 
lithe, and with an eagerness of expression so often associated 
with an enthusiastic and visionary temperament. Knowlton, 
on the contrary, might have been Yunger’s teacher, perhaps a 
decade his senior, thin mobile lips, rather deep-set eyes, and 
precision of thought and action written into his every feature. 
All the conditions for the outbreak of a spontaneous discus- 
sion were present; and the discussion came. 

“Well, I see the miners are out,” said Elder, a moderately 
dressed, partially gray-haired man. He was looking at 
Wealthson. 

“Yes,” answered Wealthson, “but they’ll learn their lesson 
before it’s over. Strikes, strikes, strikes; that’s about all one 
hears and reads about these days. Labor must be taught its 
place again. It was spoiled by the War; but now the other 
side holds the whip hand. There’s no use in kicking against 
the goad of inexorable economic law. There must be a defla- 
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tion of wages as there has been in the prices of other com- 
modities.” Then there was silence for a while as both men 
looked at the fast-flying countryside. 

“Yes, prices have dropped somewhat in some markets, 
and where wage scales have not been reduced, wages have 
sometimes been abolished entirely by the simple process of 
closing down the plant,” observed Elder. “But the causes of 
Labor trouble, I believe, lie deeper than we generally suspect, 
deeper than the vision of those immediately concerned can 
penetrate. The problem is intricate. The miners may be jus- 
tified. I am holding my judgment in suspense.” 

Wealthson eyed him sharply as though trying to see 
Elder’s mental background. 

“Are you a Labor sympathizer?” he asked. 

“No,” shot back Elder, “nor a Capital sympathizer either,” 
and there was just a tinge of indignation in his voice; and 
then he added: “In my day, I’m past sixty-five now, I’ve been 
both employee and employer. Few men can be fair judges 
in their own cases. I’ve had, by experience, the viewpoint of 
each; my boyhood was not poverty-stricken, but poor; I know 
manual labor by practice, not merely by theory; the shortness 
of view of the uneducated mind was once mine; I tell you the 
sense of oppression breeds a terrible feeling of resentment; 
and if one’s vision extends only to the limits of material 
things, nothing except expediency can restrain from violence. 
Experience has taught me that, if nothing else. Had you ever 
thought that there were two sides, that there must be two sides, 
to every Labor dispute?” 

Before Wealthson could answer, Yunger pulled his chair 
around, laid aside his paper, and with a “pardon my intru- 
sion,” asked if he might get into the discussion. Both nodded 
assent and wondered what he might have to say. He said: 

“I couldn’t help hearing your conversation, and I did not 
resist my inclination to listen. I studied economics in the 
schools, just enough to become interested. Since then I’ve 
read about everything I could lay my hands on—dry tomes 
written by closest students of the so-called dismal science, 
badly-thought-out and exaggerated writings of sincere, but 
obviously prejudiced, men, and volumes upon volumes which 
bore the earmarks of having been written under instruction, 
either to attack or to defend the present system of private 
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ownership and economic organization. In addition te that, 
I’ve read daily the columns of comment written by the paid 
writers of the financial press. I’ve read Labor journals, too. 
On either side there seemed to be the echo and reécho of the 
same old economic fallacies. Result: confusion for the un- 
prejudiced inquirer, and the unpreventable conclusion that 
few, if any, writers understand their subjects thoroughly, and 
fewer still write honestly about them.” And thus, with a ques- 
tioning look at Elder and Wealthson, Yunger closed his re- 
marks. 

Knowlton from the beginning had listened to the discus- 
sion. Without asking leave and without apology for thrusting 
himself into it, he asked: 

“Do you think there has been any intentional bemuddling 
of the public mind, any set purpose to mislead and misinform, 
any willful determination not to be fair to the other side, 
whichever side the writer may be on?” 

Yunger thought a moment. 

“Considering the importance of correct information to 
the public in a country governed such as ours is,” he answered, 
“it is a grave thing to suspect that almost all writers on either 
side are willfully determined not to be fair; but when vital 
facts opposed to the immediate interests of the groups with 
which they have allied themselves, glance off their heads like 
raindrops from a duck’s back, can one avoid the suspicion 
that they have oiled their mental feathers against them?” 
Thus Yunger answered Knowlton’s question by asking an- 
other, which calls attention to another important phase of this 
large and difficult Labor problem. 

For months the newspapers and financial periodicals had 
been filled with items regarding the industrial and commercial 
depression, and the lack of work for a large army of men and 
women. The President had called a conference on unemploy- 
ment to meet at Washington, at which it was estimated that 
several millions were idle. Strikes and Labor troubles were 
common in all centres of industry. Thoughtful men every- 
where had become concerned, and had formed opinions re- 
garding causes, each according to his own interests, prejudices 
and knowledge. 

“I’ve been asked the question a few minutes ago,” said 
Wealthson, “if I had considered that there were two sides to 
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these Labor disputes. I have. But these Labor fellows seem 
never to have done so. To them there is but one side, and 
that is theirs. More pay and less work seems to be the centre 
and circumference of their philosophy. They never consider 
the losses which employers sustain, the capitalists who give 
them work, and who by their brains, initiative and foresight 
have become the owners and directors of our large productive 
and mercantile enterprises. Why, just examine the income 
statements of our large corporations for the year 1921. Their 
losses have been enormous, simply enormous. Prices fell; 
markets failed; plants had to be closed down; production 
could not go on. The cost of production, of which the largest 
single item is wages, must be reduced before we can get out 
of this slump.” 

The emphasis of finality was in this last sentence. Could 
anyone doubt the fact that business men had been heavy 
losers? Didn’t the income statements settle that matter once 
for all? Was there anything further to be said? 

Knowlton then asked what caused these large losses, 
“bookkeeping” losses, as he called them, and whether Wealth- 
son knew anything about bookkeeping. Wealthson replied 
that as a business man of no small enterprise, he knew enough 
about it to read balance sheets and income statements, and 
that the chief cause of the large losses was the fall in the value 
of the inventory because of the fall in prices. Knowlton 
thought this a fair reply and just what he had expected to 
hear. Then he wanted to know if Wealthson had ever given 
any consideration to the value of money. Wealthson said he 
had, and that he thought its value as money depended alto- 
gether on its purchasing power. 

“Then I’m going to ask you to try to crack a little book- 
keeping nut for me which is simple yet not so easily answered. 
Let us assume a fictitious business man who shall symbolize 
all business men and property owners in the country, and let’s 
call him Uncle Sam. Let us also assume a fictitious com- 
modity which shall symbolize the things necessary for ma- 
terial welfare, food, clothing, shelter and the others. For the 
want of a better word, let’s call it foocloshelter. Are those 
assumptions difficult?” Wealthson nodded a “no.” “Then 
let us assume further,” continued Knowlton, “that the price 
level for this fictitious commodity is one dollar per unit, and 
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that Uncle has a supply of seven billions, also that he has 
three billion dollars in money. What are his total assets?” 

“Ten billions,” answered Wealthson without hesitation. 

“Let us assume further that there are no liabilities,” con- 
tinued Knowlton. 

“But when there are liabilities, why assume that there are 
none?” asked Yunger, who had been following the discussion 
closely. He had taken the words out of the mouths of both 
Wealthson and Elder, as each had a mind to ask that very 
question. 

“Because,” answered Knowlton, “the liabilities of some 
must be the assets of others. If our assumed business man 
represents all business men and property owners, and if we 
ignore such assets as debts owned we can also ignore the debts 
owed, because the one must necessarily equal the other, as 
both are but different sides of the same thing. We can like- 
wise ignore debts owed to foreigners, because these are at least 
fully offset by foreign debts owed to us. Is the matter clear 
now, and have you the assumptions well in mind?” 

The three answered yes. 

“Now, after a year’s business,” continued Knowlton, 
“Uncle finds that he has on hand the same quantity of fooclo- 
shelter as at the beginning of the year, but for some reason 
not entirely clear to him the price has declined to fifty cents 
per unit, so that the inventory value in money of his stock on 
hand was only three and one-half billions. He had the same 
amount of money as at the beginning. What were his total 
assets at the close of the year?” 

“Six and one-half billions,” they answered in chorus. 

“Has there been a loss?” asked Knowlton. 

“Surely,” answered Wealthson, who customarily thought 
in dollar marks and figures. 

“None,” answered Elder, who never lost sight of real- 
ities. Knowlton looked questioningly at Yunger. 

“Depends on how you look at it,” replied Yunger, “what 
do you yourself say?” 

“That’s it, it depends on how you look at it. From one 
point of view there has been a loss; from another, none; and 
from still another, a gain.” 

“A gain, how can you possibly arrive at such a conclu- 
sion,” asked Wealthson. 
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Knowlton looked steadily at Wealthson for a few mo- 
ments expecting that Wealthson’s mind, on second thought, 
would answer his own question; but Knowlton was doomed to 
disappointment. Wealthson could not so quickly shift his 
mental position. 

“He had as much goods as at the beginning, didn’t he; 
and on your own idea of the value of money, his money was 
.worth twice as much, wasn’t it?” asked Knowlton. 

Wealthson saw some light and admitted that this phase 
of the matter had never occurred to him. By degrees it 
dawned on him that a fall in prices represented as much of a 
gain to some as it represented a loss to others, and that, there- 
fore, the country as a whole could never, directly, become 
richer or poorer by one single cent from that cause, unless 
there were debts owed to foreigners which were not offset by 
foreigners’ debts owned by us. 

“I’m becoming interested in econemics for the first time 
in my life,” he said as he pulled four cigars out of his pocket, 
handing one to each, together with a match. “I find when 
the air is filled with good tobacco smoke, to which I am con- 
tributing my full share,” he continued, “I am more inclined 
to be considerate of interests opposed to my own.” 

Cigars were lighted, and then Elder in a reminiscence 
said: “I remember the crisis of ’73, a crisis followed by a severe 
and prolonged depression. I was only sixteen then. My 
father lived on a farm. He would read to us out of the 
weekly papers the accounts of the bread lines, and of the 
fruitless search for work by thousands of men in the large 
industrial cities. I asked him what caused hard times. He 
didn’t know. That’s been a half century ago. Since then we 
have had other crises and other depressions; but what causes 
them or how to prevent them seems as far from solution now 
as then.” 

Wealthson had no definite recollections of either ’73 or of 
93, as he had been born into a family who possessed wealth. 
Yunger was not old enough to have known anything of either 
period except what he had read about them afterwards in 
books. But with Knowlton it was different. He had been 
-about the same age in ’93 as Elder had been in ’73. But un- 
like Elder’s father, his father was a factory hand. The factory 
was closed down, and—but let Knowlton tell it himself: 
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“Tl never forget that night when father came home. 
Mother knew what had happened before he entered the door. 
‘Well, Mary,’ he said, ‘the factory’s closed,’ and then he walked 
dejectedly into the kitchen to put away his tin dinner pail. 
Mother threw her arms around him and kissed him again and 
again, but said nothing. There were eight of us children, I 
the eldest. Father’s savings were small. With ten at table, 
they would soon be exhausted. Then came week upon week 
of fruitless search for other work. Oh! the uncertainty of it 
all, the uncertainty! Then and there, was burned into my 
mind the determination to learn the reasons why men, able 
and willing to work, could find nothing to do; that determina- 
tion has remained fixed in my mind unto this very day.” 

As he was speaking, the others began to observe more and 
more that there was behind his voice a deep reservoir of 
pent-up emotion, and this gave credence to his words. 

“And have you succeeded?” they asked him. 

“Last call for luncheon,” cried the ebony-hued waiter as 
he swayed his way through the car. All reached for their 
watches in order to make sure that their ears were not deceiv- 
ing them. None had perceived any previous calls. 

“Yes,” said Knowlton, “I have succeeded, at least as to the 
chief causes. I believe I have convincingly shown you that a 
fall in prices is not the cause of hard times, because it does 
not decrease by one bit the wealth of the country. I believe 
I have also shown you that the large losses we hear so much 
about are more in the nature of ‘bookkeeping’ losses than of 
real losses.” 

Before anyone else had time to speak, Wealthson did the 
gracious thing of asking them all to take luncheon with him. 
“After luncheon,” he said, “I will want to discuss this problem 
with you gentlemen in greater detail.” 








Mew Books. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Maurice De Wulf. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
$3.00 net. 

This volume is composed of the lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor De Wulf at Princeton University on Medizval Civilization. 
The author has made this period of intellectual efflorescence pecu- 
liarly his own. He has carried out many independent researches 
into its history and its philosophy; has broken new ground in the 
course of his investigations, and published texts which had lain 
in manuscript for centuries. Some of his works, e. g., his study 
of Godefroid de Fontaines and his Histoire de la Philosophie 
scolastique dans les Pays Bas, have been crowned by the Academy 
of Belgium. The present work aims at showing how the philos- 
ophy of the Middle Ages and their entire civilization in art, archi- 
tecture, literature, science and sociology interlock, act and re-act 
upon one another. Thirteen chapters and an epilogue develop 
this theme in suggestive and well-documented dissertations. The 
author makes no claim to completeness, but he points the way to 
many interesting studies and fascinating trains of thought. And 
while he admires his chosen period, on which his own researches 
have thrown a flood of light, still he is no hynoptized chauvinist, 
nor is he blind to its numerous faults and shortcomings. Espe- 
cially interesting is the seventh chapter, where Mr. De Wulf 
establishes that philosophy in the Middle Ages, and in the hands 
of the best Scholastic doctors, was an independent science, with 
its own methods, aims, problems and solutions; and not by any 
means a mere handmaiden to theology. Nor was this philosophy 
an academic exercise confined strictly to the classroom. It per- 
meated the realms of art, literature and everyday life. Distinct 
echoes and reminiscences of it can be discerned in the Roman de 
la Rose, in the Bataille des Sept Arts, in Chaucer’s Parlement of 
Foules and Canterbury Tales, and even in Shakespeare’s plays. 

Scholastic philosophy, the author sums up, is the work of 
Western Races and is an original product. Its first characteristic 
is its insistence on the worth and value of the individual, who is 
immortal and indestructible. Its second note is its intellectual- 
ism, which makes Reason the Queen and Guiding-Star of human 
activity. This passion for clarity, distinctness of vision and ac- 
curate, exact definition has profoundly affected the vocabulary 
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of medern languages. The third mark of Scholasticism is its 
spirit of moderation, its splendid, healthy sanity, and its conse- 
quent distaste for far-fetched solutions and fantastic speculation. 
Professor De Wulf concludes that the thirteenth century is the 
watershed of European genius, and that modern philosophies and 
thinkers are far more indebted to Scholasticism than is commonly 
supposed. 


THE WOMEN OF THE GAEL. By James F. Cassidy, B.A. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Co. $2.00. 

We have here a unique production, being, as the author tells 
us, “a more extensive tribute to the daughters of the Gael than has 
hitherto appeared in print.” It is a thorough, admirably written, 
historical study of Irish womanhood from pagan days to the 
present time. It is a noble record of the dominant position of 
woman in Irish life, in all its phases, throughout the ages, main- 
tained by steadfast loyalty to the highest ideals in religion and 
patriotism, of courage and endurance, learning, intellect and 
charm. Father Cassidy lays much emphasis upon the fact that 
the distinguished individuals he cites in illustration are not to be 
considered as exceptions, but representatives of their race and 
civilization. 

The book is concise to a fault. The author seems to have 
been over-fearful of occupying too much time and space; conse- 
quently, he deals but briefly with many points on which fuller in- 
formation would be highly acceptable. 

A portion of the content, not the least attractive and inter- 
esting, is contributed by Padraic Colum in the form of an intro- 
ductory article, inadequately termed a “prefatory note.” 


CHRIST, THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. Spiritual Conferences by 
Rt. Rev. Columba Marmion, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $4.00 net. 

In its original French form, this collection of conferences by 
the Abbot of Marsedous, in Belgium, not only won golden words 
of praise from Cardinal Mercier, but received the quite unusual 
tribute of a personal letter of commendation from the late Holy 
Father. The English translation, furthermore, is prefaced by a 
letter from Cardinal Bourne, in which he very earnestly recom- 
mends it to the clergy, both in the world and in the cloister, to 
religious communities of women, active and contemplative, and 
to the devout laity. It would be the height of impertinence for 
a reviewer to attempt to add to such authoritative expressions of 
approval. Rather must he be satisfied with giving a brief sketch 
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of the subject-matter, that all may recognize a new source of 
nourishment for the life of the spirit. 

The conferences number nineteen; the first six deal with the 
place of Christ as the centre of the divine economy. Of these, 
the strongest is perhaps the fourth, in which the Right Reverend 
author drives home a point which, amid a multiplicity of ascetical 
methods, one is in danger of forgetting, namely, that Christ is the 
efficient cause of all grace. Christ is not one of the means of the 
spiritual life; He is all our spiritual life. The next twelve con- 
ferences are concerned with the Christian life under the double 
aspect of death to sin and life for God. The source of this life, 
of course, is to be sought and found in the Eucharist and prayer; 
and the love of a soul who possesses “life more abundantly,” 
according to Our Lord’s own promise, will overflow in charity to 
all members of Christ’s mystical body, but primarily to the Virgin 
Mother, who, by her codperation with the Divine Will, entered 
into the very essence of the Incarnation. The last conference 
shows that the full flowering of this charity, the “fullness of the 
mystical body of Christ,” is reserved for the beatitude of Heaven, 
which, indeed, it may be said to constitute. 

Such is a summary outline of this truly inspiring book. A 
synoptical table of contents and a very full analytical index en- 
hance its value greatly. The conferences grew from conferences 
and instructions delivered during retreats, and, as the author 
testifies in a short preface, were not intended for publication. It 
was then a most happy inspiration, as Pope Benedict remarked, 
to publish them, so that not only the original hearers, but very 
many others, might be helped along the way of perfection. 


A NEW MEDLEY OF MEMORIES. By the Right Rev. Sir David 
Hunter-Blair, O.S.B. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.50 net. 

Urged by friends and critics to continue his reminiscences be- 
yond the earlier Medley of Memories, which he closed with his 
jubilee birthday in 1903, the well-known Scottish Benedictine has 
set down in the present volume his recollections of the succeed- 
ing decade, concluding with the outbreak of the World War. 
Seldom has anyone been able to crowd so many activities into 
ten years. Besides his labors in S. Paulo, Brazil, and his duties 
as master of St. Benet’s Hall at Oxford, and later as abbot of the 
monastery at Fort Augustus, Scotland, Sir David found time for 
innumerable visits to his relatives and friends, trips to monas- 
teries, churches, eastles, country houses, attendance at recep- 
tions, weddings, lectures and college theatricals. All of these he 
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records with unfailing interest and zest; but he is never so happy 
as when recalling some odd circumstance that struck his quaint 
fancy or his sense ef humor. Now he visits some friends in a 
castle near St. Andrews and says Mass in a billiard-room that has 
been converted into a chapel. Again, on a sultry midsummer day 
in London an illustrated lecture on the South Pole by Shackleton 
makes him feel almost cool; and the groups of solemn penguins, 
shown in the lantern pictures, in their black-and-white, pacing 
along the shores, are “quite curiously reminiscent of a gathering 
of portly bishops—say a Pan-Anglican Congress.” He conducts 
an Oxford Local Examination in a Dumfries convent-school—the 
only available place—and is amused by two Protestant mothers, 
who sit all day in the corridor outside the schoolroom keeping 
watch over their daughters, lest they are “got at” between the 
papers by the nuns and influenced ir the direction of Popery. 

Hardly a page is there that has not an anecdote or an odd 
bit of lore; not infrequently the genial humor and whimsical 
erudition overflow the text, and must needs be accommodated in 
footnotes. In one instance, an appendix is required: in talking 
classics with the Oxford Corpus Professor of Latin, he learns 
what Cicero’s last words were; whereupon he displays his com- 
pilation of the last words of forty other famous men. One other 
appendix completes this most diverting book: to prevent modern 
readers from pronouncing as “unkind and ill-mannered” his state- 
ment that Darwin was an unbeliever in revelation and in Christ, 
he produces the scientist’s own words. For good measure, he 
adds the similar credos of Huxley, Mill and Arnold. 


THE JEWS. By Hilaire Belloc. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00. 

It is generally conceded that Belloc is a bold writer; and 
Belloc on the Jews would seem, at first sight, to rival certain ex- 
ploits of Prince Rupert or Jeb Stuart. Those who take up the 
book with such expectations will, however, be disappointed by the 
sober caution of the narrative. The subject is hazardous because 
everybody is talking about it when everybody is supposed, by a 
queer rule of manners, never to have mentioned it. This situa- 
tion and the danger for the public welfare which it involves, is 
one point which The Jews establishes almost beyond a doubt. 
Naturally, the fundamental issue under discussion, “Is there a 
Jewish Question?” may still seem to invite a negative answer, but 
we are inclined to believe that Belloc’s ringing affirmative will 
satisfy most impartial people. That granted, the remainder of 
his argument is as interesting and effective as any single man’s 
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opinions on so tremendous a theme could well be. There is a 
Jewish “nation,” he says, nomadic and rather secret in character, 
living within the domain of numerous other nations, separated 
from them by a totally individual concept of social existence, and 
pursuing, with obvious sense and success, its own purposes. His- 
tory shows that whenever the Jew has reached considerable finan- 
cial and political eminence he has been attacked; and contempor- 
ary feeling, based on opposition to Hebraic financial power and 
the rise of Bolshevism, and fed by a ridiculous Anti-Semitism, is 
alarmingly headed for another such attack. The only preventive, 
argues Belloc, is to bring the question into the open, and then to 
create mutually a new attitude of understanding that will find 
expression in custom and legislation adapted to guarantee peace. 

These general considerations, set down with fine candor, intel- 
ligence and generosity, should influence profoundly the public 
mind, although numerous matters of detail might well be dis- 
avowed. We do not feel, for example, that Belloc’s analysis of 
the Jewish situation in the United States is even relatively com- 
plete. But, all in all, The Jews is written by an unusually sym- 
pathetic and lenient Belloc—you will find the old fighting debater 
only in sentences which touch upon secondary issues like pro- 
hibition and the press—who is at the same time very fascinating. 
The book can easily be misquoted; has, in fact, been misquoted 
with an ignorance rather plainly deliberate. But that will not 
ketp away readers inclined to admit the author’s statement: 
“Bolshevism stated the Jewish problem with a violence and in- 
sistence such that it could no longer be denied either by the 
blindest fanatic or the most resolute liar,” and to wonder in 
which of the two classes his vehement denunciators will belong. 


THE FALL OF MARY STUART. By Frank A. Mumby. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

Mr. Mumby, whose former studies and researches into the 
early life of Henry VIII., of Elizabeth, and of the relations between 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart have resulted in the publication of 
several fascinating volumes of original letters, has added to the 
number by covering, in the present volume, that phase of Mary’s 
life immediately preceding her flight into England. We have here 
the murder of Rizzio, Darnley’s courtship, marriage and brief 
career ending with his murder at Kirk-a-Field, Bothwell’s stormy 
courtship and marriage, the kidnapping of Mary, her escape from 
Loch Leven, and the Civil War with its evil days which followed. 

Mr. Mumby has threaded his way with delicacy and fine judg- 
ment through the maze of original letters, documents and reports 
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which bear upon these tense days. Sometimes damaging rumors 
are presented in one letter, only to be contradicted in another. 
All the virulence and suspicion of the time appear. Distrust, 
hatred, envy, unswerving devotion and the base treachery which 
surrounded the unhappy queen, live again in Mr. Mumby’s pages, 
telling their own tale in the quaint language of the period. 
Against this dark background, lit up luridly by the flames of 
murder and treachery and vile passion, the figure of Mary stands 
out vividly, and, whatever the reader’s conclusion may be regard- 
ing her stainlessness or her guilt, she remains an alluring and, 
at the same time, a pathetic figure, in whose behalf men who be- 
lieved in her were glad to sacrifice estates, position and life itself. 

Mr. Mumby has performed with unfailing skill and tact the 
difficult task to which he addressed himself. He has shown dis- 
crimination and fairness in the selection of the documents and 
letters to be presented, and the reader, whatever his personal 
judgment may be regarding the character of Mary, is given an 
impressive and unforgettable picture of one of the most tragic 
figures of Scottish history. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE MODERN MIND. By Kirsopp Lake, 
M.A., D.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $1.00. 
The Ingersoll lecture for the current year was delivered by a 

scholar eminent in Europe as in America, master of a graceful 
style, and conversant with the most advanced thought of the 
modern mind. For many reasons it deserves attention, partic- 
ularly on the part of those who find in modernity no sure guar- 
antee of truth. 

Briefly, Professor Lake holds that the traditional teaching of 
immortal life has been proven a vain imagination, and that the 
new dogma of philanthropic altruism is gloriously reigning in its 
place. “Men regard the permanent survival of their personality,” 
he says, “much as they look at schemes for their permanent 
rejuvenation: a pleasant dream, impossible of fulfillment.” He 
outlines the evolution of the concept. Man’s imagination first 
constructed the vision of a possible triumph over death, and in 
due time this hopeful imagination gave rise to two other doctrines: 
the resurrection of the body and the immortality of the soul. 
Primitive Christianity taught only the first. The second passed 
into Church teaching from the Greek philosophies, and in the 
course of time quite forced its predecessor out of recognition. 
Today the one and the other are discarded. Science has disposed 
of the doctrine that “a worn-out body would be re-assembled . ... 
for souls, some of which had existed many centuries without 
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them.” And as for the soul: “The theory that the body is a 
mechanism operated by the soul, which is a material entity com- 
posed of a lighter and more ethereal substance, has nothing to 
commend it when viewed by the cold gaze of modern science.” 
Even the Society for Psychical Research has done nothing more 
than re-open the old question on a new, but still doubtful, basis. 

After the negation of the historical concept of immortality, 
Professor Lake makes his own confessio fidei. He still believes in 
the Immaterial—in Life, as distinguished from individual living. 
He notes that men are laboring for “the improvement of the world 
in which our children are to live. It is an unselfish object, and 
the pursuit of a better world for our children to inherit has 
become the surrogate for the hope of a better world for ourselves 
to enjoy.” This altruistic life of service brings moments akin to 
the ecstasy of the artist, of true friendship, or of mysticism. The 
hampering bars of our individuality drop away, and the Life 
within us knows itself as one with the Life of the world, one with 
the Life of others. There is “assurance that I and my friends 
share in a common life that is ours, rather than mine and theirs 
. . . the sense of individuality is swallowed up in unity. ... 
And, at times, I have thought that I have seen a glimpse of the 
great light of eternity transfiguring the mountains of time.” 

One who reads the thirty-seven pages of this lecture with 
memories of Scholastic precision of language and thought will be 
bewildered and amazed. One finds a new distinction drawn be- 
tween individuality and personality. In the sequel, individuality 
is scarcely other than materiality, and personality is resolved into 
the most impersonal, pantheistic Life. The soul is several times 
defined, but always as a material wraith, never the immaterial 
substance of the older teaching. Hence, it is that the arguments 
proferred against the resurrection of the body are deemed con- 
clusive in disposing of the immortality of the soul. Surely, this 
is a paralogism that would amaze St. Thomas. 

The modern mind, however, will permit no caviling at new 
definitions; and indeed Professor Lake’s purpose is other than to 
establish in set terms the meaning of the words he uses. His 
lecture in larger outline has two parts—the one historic, the other 
pragmatic. Both are open to question. 

Is it historically true that Christ taught only the resurrection 
of the body, and that the dogma of the immortality of the soul 
was imported from Greek philosophy? A host of texts and the 
whole message of the Gospel read the contrary. Again, the 
Church indeed taught that each man must seek in all things the 
salvation of his soul. But is it true historically that thereby “the 
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charity of the Middle Ages was less often inspired by love of man 
than by love of heaven” and that, “in general, there was produced 
a type of selfishness all the more repulsive because it was sanc- 
tified?” And is it fair, in view of Christ’s unceasing teaching of 
constant responsibility to God for every thought and act, and His 
doctrine of individual judgment and reward or punishment, to 
interpret Matthew x. 39, as teaching: “He that shall seek his ‘soul’ 
shall lose it?” 

In the practical order, too, altruistic devotion to humanity, 
unceasing effort to make a better world for our children to inherit, 
these are noble ideals. They have long been known as but an- 
other version of Christ’s command to love our neighbor. Pro- 
fessor Lake urges these, however, without the basis of divine 
charity, without even the saving measure of the high and eternal 
dignity of human personality. Can history or everyday expe- 
rience afford us any hope that such a foundationless, purposeless 
altruism will ever be a motive force in human life? Someone has 
well said that a man will labor for himself, his conte™poraries, 
and a generation or two more; but that a fifth or sixth generation 
is so remote as to cause him no concern, as never to influence his 
slightest act. 

It is a well established law of Group Psychology that doc- 
trines first promulgated among the erudite, gradually filter down 
into the lives and thoughts of the average man of the streets and 
the fields; and that, in the process, all the safeguards and qual- 
ifications of the first formulation are lost and forgotten. Witness 
Rousseau and the French Revolution, Marx and famine-stricken, 
plague-ridden Russia. We have warning, then, that the fair 
phrases and the alluring ideals with which the literati of today 
cloak their destructive teachings will one day be’torn away. A 
future age will see in the “modern mind” only a strengthening 
and deepening of the unreligious material spirit that is the curse 
of our world today. 





THE LE GALLIENNE BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. (From the 
Tenth Century to the Present.) Edited with an Introduction 
by Richard Le Gallienne. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$3.50. 

After all there is no one like a poet to pick poems—just as 
there is no one like a cobbler to make shoes. And Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne, aiming in the present collection “to bring together as much 
of the best poetry as it is possible to include in one companionable 
volume,” has done his work almost superhumanly well. His 
choice begins with “Merrily Sang the Monks of Ely” and ends with 
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brief lyrics by Robert Nichols and Robert Graves; and if the 
personal equation has inclined him to include more of modern, 
even contemporary, English verse than is customary in these 
judicial anthologies, few contemporary readers will quarrel with 
him for that. In fact, most of us will find it quite as it should be 
that the tradition which spoke through Chaucer, through Spencer, 
through Shakespeare (whom one finds here represented not only 
by detached lyrics, but also by brief, immortal pages from the 
plays), should be followed not only into Swinburne, Tennyson and 
Browning, but also into “The Hound of Heaven,” the revealing 
reticences of Alice Meynell, and even into the tentative minors 
and very-minors of today and yesterday and tomorrow. 

There will be a welcome on many a library table for this new 
anthology—the latest, of course, of the interesting “Modern” 
Series being issued by Boni & Liveright, and one of their most 
commendable publications. It is a delectable book, small enough 
to slip into a steamer trunk, yet large enough to console a poetry- | 
lover for being marooned on a desert island—or in a city hotel 
in midsummer. 


THE SOUL OF AN IMMIGRANT. By Constantine M. Panunzio. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

This is an extremely interesting tale of an Italian boy of goed 
parentage who, because of his love for the sea, enrolled in the 
crew of a brig bound for America, Australia and the South Sea 
Islands. Because of the cruelty and unreasonableness of the 
ship’s captain, the lad abandoned the boat at the first port, Boston, 
and thus found himself a stranger in America, ignorant of all 
American customs and unable to speak the language. We follow 
him through aH his adventures—with pick and shovel, in lumber 
camps, on a New England farm, in an American University work- 
ing his way, in settlement work in Boston, and, finally, through 
the War as a Y. M. C. A. worker. It is a personal narrative told 
in the first person in an unusually vivid and realistic style. There 
is no waning of interest. Because it is personal, it is engrossing. 
But for the same reasons it is impossible to draw any general 
scientific conclusions on the broad problems of immigration and 
Americanization. Possibly, the experiences of this one man may 
cause all who read them to be more sympathetic and understand- 
ing with the strangers in our land. If so, the book has accom- 
plished a purpose, and the hours spent in reading it will have been 
profitable, as well as pleasant. However, no great scientific value 
can be placed on the work. Unique and individual experiences 
cannot be considered as general conditions. 
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The complete omission of any mention of the Catholic Church 
as a factor in the lives of Italian immigrants, would indicate that 
a narrow view had been taken of the situation. Surely, in his 
Italian settlement work in Boston he must have come in contact 
with some church influences. Very early in the book, he pro- 
fesses his disinterestedness in religion and actual distaste for 
whatever Catholic practices were forced upon him by his family. 
He does not seem able to realize the need of an individual for any 
formal religion. 

Mr. Panunzio’s early experiences in America were anything 
but pleasant and, it would seem, not destined to arouse any love 
or admiration for our country. The policemen he came in contact 
with were nothing short of brutal. The turning points of his 
life, his great resolves, never seemed to be the outcome of thought 
or the natural reaction of circumstance, but rather emotional in- 
spirations which welled up while standing on Plymouth Rock, or 
walking through the Boston Common at night, or on viewing the 
Stars and Stripes waving gloriously in the breeze. Perhaps, this 
is characteristic of the romantic race, but it leaves us a little 
skeptical of the sturdiness of his sentiments. We are, however, 
in no doubt as to their sincerity. 

The book contributes nothing to the general fund of in- 
formation on immigration and Americanization, but it is interest- 
ing and without pretense. It is a personal narrative, and masks 
as nothing more. 


MORAL PROBLEMS IN HOSPITAL PRACTICE. By Rev. Patrick 
A. Finney, C.M. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25 net. 
Father Finney has essayed a very difficult task. He has tried 

to formulate in fifty-seven questions all the practical moral prob- 
lems arising in hospital practice, and to answer them briefly and 
clearly for laymen. Then, in a second portion, he repeats the 
questions and answers, adding a discussion of the principles 
underlying each case. 

The author’s wide experience in hospital work, through his 
association with the Sisters of Charity, gives him a great vantage 
ground in the practical appreciation of these problems, and he 
has achieved a notable measure of success. But we fear that he 
set himself an impossible task. There is no royal road to wis- 
dom, and there seems no way of enabling those who have had no 
training in moral theology to answer immediately and categor- 
ically some of the most complicated problems in the field of 
morals. 

Father Finney tells us that “discussions of various opinions 
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upon certain points involved have been studiously avoided 
throughout the manual, because it was judged that such discus- 
sions would serve only to create new doubts, instead of removing 
those which it was the primary purpose of the manual to settle.” 
But where the discussion of any problem has not brought unanim- 
ity among Catholic moralists, and a doubt still remains, we do 
not think that Father Finney is justified in ignoring it. He should 
not answer with an unqualified Yes or No. 

Desirable, therefore, as it is for hospital Sisters to have a 
manual that will answer all their problems quickly and clearly 
and unconditionally, we do not think that Father Finney has 
given it to us—nor, indeed, that such a thing is possible. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN. By Robert Kane, S.J. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 

The many friends of Father Kane, S.J., who have read and 
enjoyed earlier collections of his sermons and lectures will wel- 
come this new volume, which brings together seventeen discourses 
given on certain important occasions between 1896 and 1918. 
Most of the discourses are sermons preached on events of historic 
interest: the Seventh Centenary of the Foundation of the Domin- 
icans, the Golden Jubilee of the Foundation of the Missioners of 
the Most Holy Sacrament, the Beatification of Madame Barat, 
and of the French Carmelite Martyrs. The sermon which gives 
the title to the book, strangely placed at the end, is a New Year’s 
discourse. There is a sane and wholesome lecture on “Fiction: 
A Fine Art” and one on “An Ideal of Patriotism,” insisting on the 
need of the supernatural element in any nation’s ideals. All the 
sermons and lectures were given in Ireland and England. 


NOVISSIMA VERBA (Last Words). By Frederic Harrison. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 

The final opinions of any man who has lived for ninety years 
in the thick of English literary and political life, will be of value 
to Americans if the subjects dealt with are interesting beyond 
the author’s domestic circle. In this book of crisp piece-meal 
reflections, Frederic Harrison talks courageously—almost rashly— 
about such universal concerns as poetry, government and the 
Peace. Generally, the criticism is amiable, excepting when it 
treats of Mr. Wilson, Lenine and the British Labor leaders. There 
is present the resigned optimism of a rather eccentric, but wide- 
awake, writer who has borne the standard of Comte and the Pos- 
itivists so long that he seems inseparable from them. Indeed, 
Mr. Harrison is probably responsible for the fact that Positivism 
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strikes us now as a doctrine considerably more English than 
French. It is an unsteady point of view, of course, but it has "A 
not prevented him from being notably candid and fair, even a 
when Catholic principle, which he does not understand, enters 4 
the discussion. His friends will find this last book typically | 
Harrisonian; others may be led to spend an hour or two agree- A 
ably with a man who prides himself on being a Victorian looking By 
upon the very modern year, 1920, with open eyes, and whose 
comment has the piquant advantage of reminiscent conservatism. 













DUBLIN UNIVERSITY AND THE NEW WORLD. By the Rev. i 
Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. es} 







$1.25. 4 
As the author explains, it has long been the custom, in Trin- P 
ity College, Dublin, to preach a sermon in memory of its distin- | 
guished alumni on Trinity Sunday. Last year, the preacher was * 
Dr. Murray, and of the four scholars of Trinity whose careers i 





were outlined, three—Samuel Mather, Increase Mather and John 
Winthrop the Younger—are figures prominent in the history of i 
New England. When the College asked that the sermon be 4 
printed, Dr. Murray took advantage of the opportunity to expand My 
it to a handy volume of nearly one hundred pages. P 

He is to be thanked for having done so, for while the dis- "4 
course as enlarged may have greater appeal to Protestant than * 
to Catholic readers, it is a valuable contribution to the literature Di 
of early Puritanism in America. It is doubtful if one could dis- 













cover, within such small compass, a better revelation of the Pi 
motives and aspirations of these three worthies who claimed 4) 






Trinity as their alma mater. The style is fluid, yet scholarly; i 
the method is critical rather than fulsome, and the impression # 
left is of tolerance born of understanding. 






SPIRITUAL HEALTH AND HEALING. By Horatio W. Dresser, A" 

Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 

Dr. Horatio Dresser sets forth in this volume his version of ' 
the Spiritual Health Evangel. It is a very vague and unsatis- 
factory faith, so fluid and protean as to defy strict statement. 
The reviewer, anyhow, has not been able to discover in Dr. 
Dresser’s pages the slightest remedy for any ill—no, nor even 
a thought that might help to beguile a toothache. The work 
professes to be based upon Scripture, and in point of fact 
numerous texts are quoted, especially from St. John. But these 
receive interpretations and applications, which sect at defiance all 
rules of exegesis, linguistics and even common sense; and the con- 
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viction is irresistibly forced on the reader that the author must 
never have been given a scientific grounding in Biblical analysis. 
Nor do logic and metaphysics fare much better than hermeneutics. 
Philosophical and theological terms, such as “Person,” “Per- 
sonality,” “Principle,” are employed to denote different concepts; 
concepts and ideas are equated, which belong to absolutely 
diverse realms of thought. For these reasons, it is extremely 
difficult at times to disentangle the author’s real meaning; but 
his prevailing drift would appear to be towards pantheism. 

Chapter III. entitled, “The Christ,” teems with theological 
enormities, and unproven and unprovable statements. “We may 
begin,” Dr. Dresser says, “by regarding the Christ as universal 
divine love and wisdom” (p. 28). If this be not mere empty 
rhetoric, it is certainly rank pantheism. Indeed, three pages 
further on (p. 31), the author, commenting several detached 
passages of St. John, says: “The Christ is here a principle such 
that it (sic.) can abide in all who are faithful to the precepts and 
the love set before the disciples as an ideal.” And then, hard on 
the heels of the foregoing, we have the astounding statement 
that the Christ is a person and is God the Father! “We know,” 
says the author with superb self-assurance, “that no man alone 
can save his fellow-men, that the true Saviour is God the Father, 
is the Christ. This wisdom is, in a sense, over and above each 
one of us as a person, inasmuch as we may all abide in the 
divine love as branches of the true vine” (p. 39). Dr. Dresser’s 
knowledge is extensive, and his faith is the faith which can 
move mountains. We, however, fail to understand how the same 
entity can be personal and impersonal, a vague abstraction, God 
the Father and the Christ! 


MAN—THE ANIMAL. By W. M. Smallwood, Ph.D. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

If it possessed an index—and no book ever cried louder for 
one—we could give almost unstinted praise to this work, for it is 
marked by a sanity and a reserve that might well be imitated by 
other biological writers. The author is not afraid to say that 
such and such a question cannot yet be answered, and in his 
desire for facts, rather than thin-spun theory, he has our hearty 
sympathy. “We seem to be living,” he writes, “in an age when 
facts are not especially wanted. They interfere with our general- 
izations. Real progress cannot ignore them.” These words de- 
serve to be printed on cards and hung up in various studies and 
work-rooms. We may commend also his treatment of the Laws 
of Nature, a subject on which there is lamentable ignorance on 
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the part of the reading public, and as a result a complete mis- 
understanding of a great deal of the work of science today. This 
is not a book for children, but parents, especially male parents, 
will read it with great benefit and, above all, teachers of the young 
should make it their business to familiarize themselves with its 
pages. The author does not touch on the subject of the soul— 
that his title expressly excludes—and so he does not attempt a 
treatise on mental training. In his preface, he defines his position 
and adheres to it very faithfully. Eugenics is a subject which 
is touched upon, but cautiously, and we are spared a great many 
of the crude surmises masquerading as facts as to early man and 
his supposed doings, which appear in too many books purporting 
to convey information of the kind contained in this book. 


ECONOMIC CIVICS. By R. O. Hughes. New York: Allyn & 

Bacon. $1.25. 

Mr. Hughes has attempted to combine civics and economics 
for high school pupils. The idea is certainly good, and his treat- 
ment is excellent in many ways. His definitions are clear and his 
discussions interesting. Suggestive questions are inserted from 
time to time, further reading is outlined, and at the end of each 


chapter is stated a number of problems for papers. Typograph- 
ically, the book leaves nothing to be desired. The only adverse 
criticism is that the economic element is out of proportion to the 
civics. We note with satisfaction that the author is not afraid 
to mention the Creator. 


THE MAN OF SORROWS. By Robert Eaton, Priest of the 
Birmingham Oratory. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.25 
net. 

The Archbishop of Birmingham says in the preface to this 
work that the author needs not to crave pardon for adding 
another to the already long list of studies on the Passion. As 
the Church points out in her hymns on the Holy Eucharist and 
the Holy Name, no tongue nor pen can frame an honor equal to 
the love Our Lord has shown to us. The method Father Eaton 
follows is to accompany the Saviour, step by step, along the way 
of the Cross, arranging the incidents narrated by the various 
Evangelists in orderly sequence, with appropriate and suggestive 
comments. The details as given by each of the gospels are ar- 
ranged in a tabular form in an appendix. The brief outline of 
the sacred text must necessarily be filled out, as in all books of 
this kind, by the fruit of the author’s pious meditation. The 
author is never unpleasantly dogmatic in his hypotheses as to 
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what Our Lord must have felt or must have said on occa- 
sions where the gospels are silent. One word only would we 
venture in adverse criticism: the more of the inspired word in 
such a book the better, but Father Eaton sometimes includes, 
within the same quotation points, literal quotations from the 
New Testament, cognate passages from the prophets, sometimes 
literally quoted, sometimes paraphrased, and subjective reflec- 
tions of his own. No great harm is done by this practice, but 
the confusion is a trifle distracting. With this very minor reser- 
vation, we recommend the book most heartily. 


THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Viscount Bryce, 
O.M. Being the Inaugural Lecture of the Sir George Watson 
Chair of American History, Literature and Institutions, with 
an Appendix relating to the foundation. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Of this little volume, significant, diplomatically and polit- 
ically, rather than historically, the preface and appendix are most 
interesting. Here we have an account of the origin of the Watson 
Foundation, and its importance to a greater knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the great “Transatlantic Commonwealth of English- 
speaking people.” The chair, founded by Sir George Watson, was 
to provide annual lecturers, English and American scholars, the 
first to be Viscount Bryce and the second ex-President Hadley 
of Yale University. 

On June 27, 1921, Lord Bryce gave the inaugural lecture, 
a well-worded, cautiously advanced statement of the philosophy 
of American history in a thinly disguised propaganda. There 
was the note of friendship without a touch of antagonism, the 
note of a man who knew America better than any foreigner, 
and of a man applauded by America. As such, it was a most 
effective propaganda, and will bear fruit, good or bad, depending 
upon one’s outlook. 


PULLING TOGETHER. By John T. Broderick. Schenectady, 

N. Y.: Robson & Adee. $1.00. 

Coéperation of employer and workers through the agency of 
employee representation within the plant is the theme of this little 
book. The old device of the imaginary dialogue is used as a 
medium of presentation, but the setting is modern—the smoking- 
room of a parlor car. The merits and possibilities of this kind of 
employee representation are sketchily, but pleasingly, set forth 
in the course of a conversation led by a broad-minded and opti- 
mistic “president of a well-known corporation operating a group 
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of plants in the middle West employing some thirty thousand 
people.” 

Mr. Broderick’s book is well worth reading because of the 
interesting style in which it is written and the fine spirit which 
it reflects. It is, however, but an introduction to the subject with 
which it deals, and is a plea for a policy rather than a scientific 
analysis of a plan of industrial relationship. The anonymity of 
the “hero” and his company make the story a suggestion of pos- 
sibilities instead of a record of achievement to which all may turn. 
It does not dispose convincingly of objections to this type of col- 
lective dealing as contrasted with alternative systems of joint 
action. It is regrettable that there was not an officer of a national 
trade union present in the smoking-room to compel a more search- 
ing examination of some points that were accepted without chal- 
lenge. 


THE EDUCATIONAL IDEALS OF THE BLESSED JULIE BIL- 
LIART. By a Member of her Congregation. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents net. 

It was said of Coleridge that his deathless poems might be 
printed on twenty pages, but that these pages deserved to be 
bound in gold. Almost as much might be said of this brochure 
of thrice twenty pages, for under an unpretending exterior are 
contained the deathless principles of Christian pedagogy, formu- 
lated by the Foundress of the Congregation of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur over a century ago, and only strengthened 
by the lapse of time. 

The first and third chapters contain a biographical sketch of 
Blessed Julie and a brief history of her Congregation, respectively; 
the second consists of about thirty-five pages on the educational 
principles which guided her in founding and directing her In- 
stitute. For her the only true educators are they who are all the 
while upbuilding their own being by deepening and purifying 
their power of believing and loving. Great ideals propagate them- 
selves best, if not only, through the lives of those in whom they 
have become incorporate. It was said of old that the orator was a 
good man who was skillful in speech, and the good teacher no 
less is one who loves perfection, and labors to achieve it first in 
himself and then in his disciples. This is the corner-stone upon 
which Blessed Julie built her “art of arts,” as she called educa- 
tion. “One cannot give what one has not got,” she writes to her 
Sisters, “if you are not virtuous yourself, you will not make 
others so.” It is a lesson which can never be too thoroughly as- 
similated by teachers, and coupled with it is another which makes 
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for success, a sovereign means to enable them to do well and 
easily what lies within their powers, a means long since revealed 
in the pregnant words of the great Augustine: “Where there is 
love, there is no labor, or, if there be labor, the labor is love.” 


UP STREAM. An American Chronicle. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 

New York: Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 

Another very tired egoist has made his confession and nailed 
his defiance upon the gates of smug America. Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
book is the story of his soul, working to assimilate and re-fashion, 
amid the dull, indifferent whirr of American life, the great real- 
ities of beauty and thought. Of course, he failed, and his criti- 
cism is therefore bitter with indignation that is almost despair. 
One concedes the terrible truth of much he says, while viewing 
with a certain pity and astonishment the weakness of his ultimate 
philosophy. He came to America, as a child, from Germany; his 
father was an emancipated Jew; no religious belief stirred him 
except (it is worth noting) a brief response to the zsthetic side 
of the Church; he studied and toiled to overcome poverty, ostra- 
cism, misunderstanding; and as a university professor and literary 
critic underwent the trial of a war in which he did not believe. 
It is all very serious and intense, the relief being supplied by 
heroic enthusiasm for poetry and philosophy. And yet, after this 
wide experience and education, what has Lewisohn to offer as a 
remedy for American mediocrity? An impotent egoism, a shabby 
sex psychology, a form of erotic German romanticism so hollow 
and so hopeless that no phrases can hide its flabby contours. 
Under all his bravado, there is no bravoure; for the thunder of 
Carlyle he substitutes, frequently, a screech; and his repudiation 
of Christianity is purely external. A little faith, a saving sense 
of humor, even, perhaps, a diligent reading of Don Quixote, would 
have drummed into his head the saving phrase—Memento homo 
quia pulvis es. : 


FRENCH GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR. For use in American 

Schools. By Ernest Dimnet. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

Co. $1.50 net. 

It is doubtful if any but a Frenchman could have treated 
what Father Tabb used to call the bone dry rules of speech so 
humanly and vivaciously as the present book. And it is further 
doubtful if any Frenchman except the Canon Dimnet could quite 
have achieved it. For here is the work of an experienced pro- 
fessor—in fact, of an internationally celebrated scholar—a prac- 
tical working grammar, built up with the main idea of interesting 
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and intriguing the American student. Obviously, it is bound to 
succeed. It will succeed, first, because of its conciseness and 
simplicity, its determination to omit “everything not generally 
known to an educated Frenchman.” And then it will succeed 
because of its inclusiveness: because to the usual and inevitable 
groundwork of conjugation, rule and vocabulary, it adds a highly 
useful and stimulating list of Current Twentieth Century Phrases 
—and a page of really practical (and polite) suggestions for letter- 
writing in French—and three amazingly brief, but comprehensive, 
appendices dealing with French Versification, the Landmarks of 
French Literature and the Main Periods of French History. 

And, perhaps, the little volume will succeed most of all 
because of the tact and taste with which its information is pre- 
sented. It is something more than a text-book, since to class- 
room work or home study it brings both freshness and sympathy. 


ONE. By Sarah Warder MacConnell. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00. 

We must confess that this, Miss MacConnell’s third novel, is 
a little disappointing when we compare it with its forerunners, 
Why Theodora! and Many Mansions. The reason for the falling- 
off is possibly to be found in the fact that the book deals—unlike 
the earlier novels—with that dreariest of all things, New York 
suburban society. We cannot become interested in the charac- 
ters, and we do not believe that Miss MacConnell is greatly in- 
terested in them. 

Yet One possesses some merits. It is sincere; it has insight; 
and it is full of courage. The background of the book is cleverly 
painted. Without attempting definite satire, and delicately avoid- 
ing the usual facile, coarse realism, Miss MacConnell gives us the 
women with “hennaed hair that seemed to scream with pain,” 
the “bizarre clothes that were the wildly colored expression of 
unhappiness,” “the appearance of Husbands as a topic, sent round 
like the cigarettes.” 

In such a society Alethea, the heroine of the story, moves, 
tolerant and contemptuous of its meanness and vice. She mar- 
ries, with her eyes open, the brilliant Frederick Haviland, noto- 
rious as a philanderer. Her problem is how to make her mar- 
riage a success, and her method is the renunciation of jealousy. 
It is a hard job, but she wins in the end. 

Miss MacConnell, we understand, is a High Anglican; but 
she is careful not to use any supernatural argument. Neverthe- 
less, the argument she does use—though upon a purely natural- 
istic basis—is sound, as far as it goes. The bond of marriage 
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exists even when romance is dead; her divorced men and women 
are all fish out the matrimonial water, more desolate in separ- 
ation than they were together. Even in disaster the tie holds: 
it was Alethea’s difficult business, alone in her precious set, to 
attempt and to achieve unity. 


FRANCISCAN VIEW OF THE SPIRITUAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, 
being three treatises from the writings of St. Bonaventure. Done 
into English by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50 net.) This is a book that can be highly recommended 
to all religious superiors or those likely to be superiors. We may 
go further, and say that it is a book that should be carefully and 
meditatively read by all such. From its pages, they may learn the 
qualifications and virtues of the true religious superior, and this 
knowledge may serve to deter some who otherwise might be ambitious 
to hold office. It is not easy to be a good superior, as St. Bona- 
venture makes evident. Yet for those who are chosen to exercise 
such an office these treatises will afford much light. The twenty-two 
pages at the end, containing eight general and twenty-five special in- 
junctions in reference to the ordering of one’s spiritual life, are all 
that will be likely to prove of special interest or value to the general 
reader. 


EW GROWTHS AND CANCER, by Simeon Burt Wolbach, M.D. 
(Harvard Health Talks.) (New York: Harvard University Press. 
$1.00.) Perhaps the most serious problem before the medical profes- 
sion at the present time is cancer. About a million of people die of it 
every year—nearly 100,000 of them in this country alone. Cancer 
is on the increase. About two and one-half per cent. more of patients 
die from it every year. It is easy to understand then that this little 
book, summing up our most recent knowledge of cancer, is of great 
popular interest. Certain changes have come in recent times. “Twen- 
ty-five years ago the possibility of cancer being caused by a parasite 
was eagerly entertained and heredity was given a prominent place in 
all discussions.” Today “the parasitic theory of cancer causation is 
almost wholly abandoned. . . . The statistician has disproved heredity, 
and insurance companies attach no importance of penalty to history 
of cancer in the family of an applicant for insurance.” 

What to do for cancer? On the first suspicious sign of a mole or 
wart showing a tendency to grow, have it removed. Internal trouble 
after middle life that persists, should be submitted to a reliable 
physician. Pain is a late symptom of cancer. Avoid quacks and pre- 
tenders. If you have a good watch, you make inquiries before in- 
trusting it to someone for cleaning or repairs. Do at least that much 
with regard to your body. Look out for remedies that claim to save 
you from the knife; they will, at the expense of your life. Here you 
have the Harvard advice on the most important medical problem of 
the day. 
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E EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR PULPIT USE. Being the Eng- 

lish Version of the Epistles and Gospels read in the Masses of 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the year, edited by Rev. Ferdinand 
E. Bogner. (New York: Leo A. Kelly.) We commend heartily this 
new edition of the Epistles and Gospels for Pulpit Use as being at once 
both scholarly and practical. The volume is of convenient size, ad- 
mirably printed and bound, and very sensibly arranged. It will be of 
no little value in assisting priests to read the Gospel intelligently and 
impressively to the people; and it will be available also for those of 
the faithful who care to keep the Sunday Gospels at hand for reading 
or meditation. Father Bogner and Mr. Kelly are to be complimented 
on the doing of a very fine piece of work. The price is most reason- 
able, $1.00. 


ANUAL FOR NOVICES, compiled from the Disciplina Claustralis 

of the Venerable Father John of Jesus and Mary, the Vade-Mecum 
Novitiorum by a Master of Novices, and other authentic sources. 
Translated from the Latin. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 
net.) This little manual, as the preface states, was compiled chiefly 
for the use of Discalced Carmelites; yet it may be used with profit by 
other Religious as well. In fact, we believe the Religious of all Orders 
or Congregations will welcome this volume. It is brief in treatment, 
but full in sense and very thoroughgoing in the principles it inculcates. 
The specimen acts of the various virtues and the chapters on Prayer, 
Mortification, the Annual and the Monthly Retreat will be found spe- 
cially helpful. In the Table of Contents the pagination of the sections 
up to XIII. is wrong. Otherwise the volume is well printed, and is 
neatly bound in black cloth. 


E COUNTER-REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND, by Rev. J. H. 

Pollen, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.00 net.) Father 
Pollen has rewritten and enlarged the paper on the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, which he read two years ago, before the Catholic 
Students’ Guild of the University of Glasgow. In the brief space of 
some eighty pages, the writer sketches the circumstances that led to 
the first Catholic counter-reformation in the coming of Gordon and 
Crichton in 1584. He describes Scotland’s long resistance to the Ref- 
ormation and her complete collapse; the policy of Queen Mary Stuart; 
the changing viewpoint of King James in 1579 and 1589; the mission 
of Edmund Hay and John Dury. We hope some day for a fuller 
treatment of this period from the hands of this eminent Jesuit scholar. 


GREAT MISTAKE, by Mrs. G. J. Romanes. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.00 net.) In days when so many strong-minded 
wives ignore the wishes of their husbands, it is interesting to compare 
the result of their independent behavior with that of the young 
married heroine who so firmly believes it is her duty to obey her 
husband, Other story-ladies of our acquaintance say, firmly: “I intend 
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to do so-and-so.” But Margot asks: “What do you wish, Philip? If 
you tell me not to, I will not.” It is not hard to guess the effect on 
Philip. 

The title of this book is misleading. There is an old Scotch 
friend of ours who likes to say, when things seem to go wrong and 
disappointingly: “Eh, but He makes no mistakes.” Readers of A 
Great Mistake may be assured that no mistake whatever has been made, 
and they will enjoy this wholesome little Catholic story by a convert 
writer. 


REE of Uncle Pat’s Picture Books, “designed, printed and bound 

in Ireland” (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 75 cents each), are: 
Tales of the Gaels, which will hold the attention and delight the 
hearts of the small adventure-loving boys and girls, and hold a very 
special charm for them if they be of Irish extraction. In it they will 
read of the terrible tests to which those who wished to join the 
Fenians had to submit, and will revel in the marvelous feats of “Finn 
MacCool,” of his adventures in “The Witch’s Cave at Kesh,” of “Coalty’s 
Rabble,” “The Clown of the Ragged Coat,” and many other stories, 
each more fascinating than the last. An added attraction will be 
found in the numerous and artistic illustrations by Austin Molloy. 
Uncle Pat’s Playtime Book, for the very small child, provides a treasure 
house of fun with its stories, verses, puzzles and jokes. George Monks 
illustrates this book, both delightfully and profusely. Credo, the third 
of the Uncle Pat books, is also for the small child, and explains the 
Apostles’ Creed, phrase by phrase, briefly and in the simplest language, 
teaching in connection with it the prayers that even the smallest of 
our children should know. Credo is illustrated quite as fully as the 
Finn MacCool and Playtime books. Unfortunately these illustrations 
cannot compare in artistic value with the others, yet the subject 
matter is worthy of the best. We feel that our religious books should 
be bound and illustrated at least as attractively and artistically as 
those simply intended to amuse. 


E GLANDS REGULATING PERSONALITY—a Study of the 

Glands of Internal Secretion in Relation to the Types of Human 
Nature—by Louis Berman, M.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 
The book opens with an introductory chapter on “Attitudes Towards 
Human Nature.” This introduction is quasi-philosophical and, from 
the point of view of clearness and consistency, is quite hopeless. In 
fact, the author’s exact attitude is beyond discovery. 

The value of the thirteen chapters that follow varies greatly ac- 
cording to content. The first on “How the Glands of Internal Secre- 
tion Were Discovered” is full of interesting information. So, too, the 
discussion of the anatomy and physiology of the several glands is good 
when the author confines himself to the description of experimental 
results. But, unfortunately, he is not prudent in this regard; very 
often he goes way beyond the experimental data in hand at present. 
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He sets down hopes and fears, predictions and admonitions seemingly 
with all the ease of a novelist. And this condition becomes more 
evident as the book proceeds. 

His description of some historic personages in terms of gland 
physiology is, I believe, premature. There is still too little known 
about the subject theoretically to warrant its application in analyzing 
the life histories of the heroes of the past. 

Again, the author’s use of the term personality is empirical, i. e., 
there is no question of a metaphysical concept of person. Very prob- 
ably the introductory chapter is designed to reduce personality to 
chemical reaction, but this is a logical absurdity—not to speak of the 
physical impossibility involved. 

On the whole, one can say that the book, good as a summary of 
experimental results, is vitiated by the introduction of much non- 
scientific matter of a distinctly emotional coloring. 


R WHAT DO WE LIVE? By Edward Howard Griggs. (Croton- 

on-Hudson, N. Y.: Orchard Hill Press. $1.00.) In some seventy- 
four small pages of large print, Mr. Griggs gives us his own philosophy 
of life. He gives us also fair warning of what we are to expect. 
“I have no fixed and finished solutions to offer; I do not believe such 
are possible” (pp. 23, 24). Catholics, then, have nothing to learn from 
this book. The author, who acclaims the ideal and the noble, main- 
tains a high standard; he strongly condemns the self-seeking and the 
lust for wealth, which stain present-day society. He regrets that 
scientific discoveries have dissolved the old faith, and made it, so he 
believes, impossible. His own religious viewpoint, at least in certain 
pages, would seem to gravitate towards a vague pantheism. 


ORAL EMBLEMS AND OTHER POEMS, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) The much- 
loved, and now well-grown, little stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson 
has recently re-published Moral Emblems, that most delicious and 
most precious bit of nonsense which helped to alleviate both the sad- 
ness and the poverty of his slowly dying father. Obviously, these 
little rhymes are the work of a humorous master, whose eyes twinkle 
as he writes, and for the time, at least, he sees himself and the rest 
of the world only as a subject for fun-making. The book is illus- 
trated by delightfully absurd wood-cuts of the jingler’s own, and the 
introduction, by Lloyd Osbourne, is charmingly informative. 


OBRA ISLAND, by Neil Boyton, S.J. (New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.15 net.) In this story of a Catholic scout’s ad- 
ventures, it is the young hero himself who tells the tale. Under his 
father’s care, “Scouty” Gaze sails from Brooklyn for India, anticipating 
experiences that will be interesting and, perhaps, exciting; but not 
such a series of adventures as fall to his lot, by sea and land. They 
pass, as the book’s jacket has it, “like a colorful circus rider;” yet 
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the author makes them seem plausible enough as Scouty chatters 
on, telling simply and naturally what he did and felt and said. Best 
of all, is the tactful way in which is indicated the boy’s unostentatious 
fidelity, through all that befalls him, to the ideal of the Catholic scout. 
Of the incidents that set this forth, one remains in the memory, both 
from its inherent impressiveness and the picturesque, effective manner 
in which it is written; the baptism, by Scouty, of poor, faithful, dark- 
skinned Jim in the hour of his death, caused by a cobra’s bite. 


RAZILIAN TALES, by Isaac Goldberg. (Boston: The Four Seas 

Co. $2.00.) In this book of one hundred and forty-nine pages 
there are forty-two of introduction and fourteen of sheer padding. 
The remaining ninety-three pages contain translations of short stories 
by various Brazilian writers. The volume is called a sample—though 
rather a costly one—and its aim is clearly enunciated by the translator 
when he writes, “when the literature of these United States is at last 
(if ever, indeed!) released from the childish, hypocritical, Puritanic 
inhibitions forced upon it by quasi-official societies, we may even 
relish from among Azevedo’s long shelf of novels, such a sensuous’ 
product as Cortico.” 

“The Pigeons,” by Netto, and “Aunt Zeze’s Tears,” by Carmen 
Dolores, are the only stories in the book that may hope for a sym- 
pathetic welcome among the English-reading public. 


HE COLLECTED POEMS OF THOMAS O’HAGAN. (Toronto: Mc- 
Clelland & Steward. $2.00.) -Canada assists her veterans of the 
Great War by helping them to establish profitable farms. Frequently, 
this occurs in sparsely settled territory, and widespread attention fol- 
lows the work of the pioneers. Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, whose poetry so 
graphically describes the life they must lead, has recently published 
his collected poems. Many of them literally breathe the pioneer spirit. 
Indeed, he is generally conceded to excel in verses of commemoration 
and elegy. It is also true that some of his simpler verses contain much 
real beauty. 


EPPLESTALLS, by Harold Brighouse. (New York: Robert Mc- 

Bride & Co. $2.00 net.) This well-written novel describes in 
most dramatic fashion the century-old feud between the Bradshaws 
and the Hepplestalls. It begins with a seduction and a murder in the 
days of the Prince Regent, and ends with a Hepplestall-Bradshaw mar- 
riage. The author traces with a master hand the history and develop- 
ment of the cotton industry of Lancashire from the days of the inven- 
tion of steam, and gives a good sketch of the long-drawn-out fight 
between Capital and Labor in England during the past century. 


HE EVERLASTING WHISPER, by Jackson Gregory. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) Jackson Gregory has written 
another of his thrilling romances of the West. The reader is kept on 
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the alert every moment, following the hero’s strenuous search for a 
lost gold mine in the California Sierras. Many months of life in the 
open, molds the character of the wayward and impulsive city-bred 
heroine, Gloria, who time and time again is saved from death and 
dishonor by the man of her choice, who never knows fatigue or 
failure. The bad men of the West figure largely in these pages, and 
are guilty of every imaginable crime—murder, robbery and abduction. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATWONS. 


The Methods of a Fanatic, by the Rev. O. R. Vassal-Phillips, 
C.SS.R. (Catholic Truth Society), is an exposure of anti-Catholic false- 
hoods contained in a book called Priestcraft, by Mr. H. L. Stutfield, 
and published in the National Review. Mr. Stutfield attacks three 
Catholic theologians, Diana, Escotar and St. Alphonsus. He also makes 
false statements about Pope Clement XIV. The author of the pamphlet 
points out effectively the writer’s complete lack of knowledge to write 
on his subject, and his complete misunderstanding of the authorities 
he quotes. 

Treatises dealing with matters of Catholic doctrine are acceptable 
at all times. The Catholic laity can never be too well informed. In 
these days particularly, a complete knowledge of the Church’s teach- 
ing is needed. Answering this need, we recommend three other ex- 
cellent pamphlets published by the Catholic Truth Society: The Im- 
maculate Conception, by J. B. Jaggar, S.J.; Why We Resist Divorce, 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and The True Church Visibly One, by Rev. 
H. P. Russell. 

The Problem of Evil, by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A., answers the 
problem of the ages from the Catholic viewpoint, which shows how 
God draws good out of all evil, and disposes us to take a happy view of 
life despite its suffering and sin. A very instructive pamphlet. (Cath- 
olic Truth Society.) “To meet an adverse movement with a counter- 
movement is the only policy which assures success and proves sincerity 
of purpose,” says Rev. George Thomas Daly, C.SS.R., in his interesting 
pamphlet on the Sisters of Service, a new community formed to meet the 
exigencies of souls in the wilderness of the Canadian Northwest 
(Catholic Truth Society of Canada). Freemasonry, by Rev. Lucian 
Johnston is a kindly, heart to heart talk with Freemasons as to Masonry 
and the Church’s attitude towards it (International Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents). 

From St. Thomas’ Publishing Society, Travancore, India, we have 
a pamphlet appeal for coéperation with Catholic apostolic work in 
India. The writer, Rev. Cyriacus Mattam, is a well-known native 
priest and author. 

The Committee for the Protection of Animal Experimentation, 
Boston, Mass., has issued its Third Statement, dated February, 1922, 
in defence of vivisection, answering its opponents. The Tract Com- 
mission of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, sends us a Tract on Jewish Ethics, by Rabbi Samuel Schulman, 
D.D., of Temple Beth El, New York City; one of a series of tracts which 
they are issuing for distribution among “Jews and non-Jews,” to 
“convey information on the Jewish religion and Jewish history.” 








Recent Events. 


As forecast last month, the Conference at 
France. The Hague ended in failure, the final ses- 
sion being held on July 19th, with a rejec- 
tion of the Russian proposals. What really stopped the Con- 
ference, from a technical diplomatic viewpoint, was the Russian 
attitude on private property. The Soviet delegation stood on the 
ground that it had a right to confiscate any private property 
under its jurisdiction, and, furthermore, maintained that they 
were under no obligation to compensate for the property seized. 
The Powers’ delegates took the stand that they were not trying 
to dictate to Russia what laws she should have; they were merely 
telling Russia what sort of conditions must exist in a country, 
with which their countries would do business. When the Rus- 
sians flatly stated, in reply to a question which could not be 
dodged, that they recognized no obligation in the premises, the 
other delegates told them it was useless to continue the debates. 
Thereupon the Conference ended. 

After a month of constant note-passing between the various 
Allies, particularly France and Great Britain, interspersed with 
German pleas for a moratorium, the fifteenth Allied Conference 
on War Debts and Reparations was opened in London on August 
7th, with France insistent on strict measures and Great Britain 
and, to a less degree, Italy inclined to leniency. Three days after 
this meeting, the British Cabinet, following a two-hour session, 
announced that the Ministers had approved the policy of Premier 
Lloyd George and the committee of experts in declining to agree 
to the Poincaré plan to force Germany to meet the reparation 
payment. The views of the British Cabinet were sent in writing 
to all the delegates. They amount to a reaffirmation of the 
British policy of limiting reparations to the amount Germany is 
capable of paying, and granting her a moratorium to enable her 
to recover. 

Several weeks previous to the London meeting—on July 20th 
—the Committee on Guarantees, which had been for some weeks 
in Berlin working out a method for Allied supervision of German 
public finances, returned to Paris and informed the Reparations 
Commission that the German Government had agreed to its project 
looking to supervision of the German budget, also supervision of 
exportations and importations, the recovery of evaded capital 
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and the publication of reliable German Government statistics. 
The trial of this plan, however, has been postponed by the Repar- 
ations Commission till the French and British Premiers have 
come to a closer agreement on the matter of a German mora- 
torium—a prospect indefinitely remote. 

The United States War Debt Funding Commission started 
the first formal negotiations leading to the funding of the Allied 
war debt coming to this country, on July 27th, when it met with 
Jean V. Parmentier, Director of Finance of the French Treasury, 
and special financial representatives of France. A week later, 
however, the negotiations were temporarily halted pending 
further instructions from France to its representatives here. The 
French debt to the United States is $3,500,000,000, and as the 
French representative seemed to be without authority to make 
definite proposals regarding the manner in which payments could 
be made, it was decided that further communication with the 
French Government would be necessary before proceeding 
further. 

On August ist, Lord Balfour, as Acting Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain, addressed a note to the Governments of France, 
Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, Portugal and Greece, transmitting 
at the same time a copy to the American Government, in which the 
British Government declared it was regretfully constrained to 
request these various countries to take steps to pay what they 
owe Great Britain, stating, however, that the amount of payment 
and interest for which it asked, depended less on what France 
and the other Allies owe Great Britain than on what Great Britain 
has to pay to the United States. The important feature of the note 
lay in this last clause, the note going on to say that Great Britain 
would be willing to surrender her share of German reparations 
if there could be written off, through one great transaction, the 
whole body of Inter-Allied indebtedness—in other words, the note 
was primarily a round-about plea in favor of the cancellation by 
America of what Great Britain and the other Allies owe her. 
To this, however, the American Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
the President and American public sentiment generally seems 
unalterably opposed, and the note only served to bring into actual 
light what has long been hinted at but never definitely proposed. 
Negotiations with financial representatives of Great Britain, there- 
fore, for the funding of that country’s debt of $4,500,000,000 to 
the United States are scheduled to begin some time towards the 
end of September. 

The nineteenth session of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions began in London on July 17th and lasted for ten days, the 
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chief action taken being the formal approval of the British and 
French mandates for Palestine and Syria respectively. These 
mandates will not come into force, however, until certain ques- 
tions concerning the Syrian mandate, at issue between Italy and 
France, are settled. As soon as the Council is notified that this 
has happened, both mandates will be placed in operation simul- 
taneously. The next meeting of the Council will take place in 
Geneva on August 30th. 

Premier Lloyd George’s statement last month, that it was 
desirable that Germany should be admitted to the League of 
Nations at the next assembly in September, was received with 
disfavor in France, which took the stand that Germany should 
not be admitted till she showed greater good-will in the execution 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Definite news now comes from Ger- 
many that she has no intention of applying for membership in 
the League, her decision being obviously the result of France’s 
semi-official declaration on the subject. 

Movements of the Greek army towards Constantinople, late 
in July, caused considerable Allied apprehension that a Greek 
attack on that city was meditated. A force of over 10,000 French, 
British and Italian troops were rushed to Thrace and stationed 
south of the Tchatalja line, thirty miles west of Constantinople, 
along which was drawn a force of 70,000 Greeks. Latest dis- 
patches are to the effect that the Greek commander has notified 
Brigadier General Harrington, commander of the Allied forces, 
that the Greeks have begun to withdraw from the Tchatalja line. 
This action is in compliance with the request of General Har- 
rington, who is endeavoring to establish a neutral zone, that the 
Greeks and Allied troops withdraw for two miles on each side of 
the line in order to avoid a clash. 

On July 14th, the Turkish Nationalist Cabinet resigned as a 
result of the adoption by the Angora Assembly of a new law, 
providing that the nomination of the Executive Council shall be 
made by Parliament as a whole, instead of by the Presidential 
National Assembly. The new law is designed to curtail the 
powers of Mustapha Kemal. Mustapha Kemal’s party, which at 
the beginning of the Nationalist movement numbered more than 
two-thirds of the Assembly, now has only eighty members. 
Meanwhile, the Allied Governments have decided to turn the in- 
vestigation of Turkish atrocities in Armenia over to the Inter- 
national Red Cross as a neutral organization. 

Early in July, the Chamber of Deputies adopted a resolution 
asking the Government to reduce the numbers of military units 
in France so as to eliminate some of the skeleton organizations 
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and bring others up to fuller strength. This does not involve 
any reduction in the general army strength, but affects only the 
internal organization. The resolution asks for a change from 
fifty divisions, as at present, to thirty-two. 

That the falling birth-rate “dominates all other perils,” is 
the contention of a recent article in the Paris Figaro, which goes 
on to say that “since 1863, a record year in births—1,012,000—we 
have continued to diminish. As a result of the nuptial abund- 
ance of 1920-21, a slight excess of births over deaths was pro- 
duced. It will not last. In France, which lost three million men 
since 1914, there was an increase in population in 1921 of 140,000, 
compared with 590,000 in England for the same year and 720,000 
in Germany. The Germans are eagerly proceeding to repopulate 
their country. What sentiments are animating the French, born 
upon a fertile area, larger than that of the German Empire, whose 
tillable soil requires the services of 55,000,000 inhabitants? If 
the European birth-rates continue in their present ratios, France 
will have, in twenty years, 35,000,000, or 36,000,000 inhabitants 
with a majority of old people; Germany will have 75,000,000 
with a majority of young men and women. What will happen 
with the Reich congested by lack of room and empty spaces in 
France next door? We must use our wits and our strength te 
protect ourselves. The causes of this voluntary suicide are es- 
sentially moral; they betray an obvious impairment of mentality, 
and post-natal care of mothers and infants must play a part. 
A plan of defence must forthwith be devised.” 


Italy has been in a state of political, indus- 

Italy. trial and social turmoil throughout the 

month. The beginning of the trouble oc- 

curred towards the middle of July, when there was a Fascisti 
outbreak at Cremona. Partly because in this affair the Fascisti 
burned the house of Deputy Mifliolo, of the Communist Wing 
of the Popular (Catholic) Party, the Catholic Deputies united 
with the Socialists on July 20th in the motion of the Popularist 
Deputy, Longinotti, to overthrow the Facta Government, the mo- 
tion declaring that “the Government has not attained the pacifica- 
tion of the country necessary for its economical reconstruction.” 
The Government was defeated by a vote of 288 to 102. An idea 
of the mixed nature of Italian politics may be obtained from the 
fact that part of the adverse vote included Fascisti, who so voted 
because of the weakness of Government authority at Cremona. 
The fact that the Government had maintained the most perfect 
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order during the Genoa Conference merely served as a contrast to 
its later apparent delinquency. 

In what was practically an interregnum, lasting from July 
30th to August Ist, various attempts were made by former Pre- 
miers Orlando, Bonomi and Nava, successively, to form a new 
ministry, but without success. Finally, it was necessary to call 
on Premier Facta to continue in office, with, however, a recon- 
struction of his former Cabinet. The chief changes were the 
appointment of four new ministers, the most prominent of whom 
is Senator Paolino Taddei. Signor Taddei has been Prefect of 
the Province of Turin for several years, and achieved a great repu- 
tation in 1920 by bringing about a peaceful adjustment of the 
workers and powers of the factories there, when the former took 
possession of the plants and attempted to operate them in every 
department. 

Hardly had the new Ministry been formed, when renewed 
conflicts between the Fascisti and other parties broke out all over. 
Italy on a hitherto unprecedented scale. The origin of this out- 
break, which amounted virtually to civil war, was the declaration 
of a general strike by all the labor unions throughout the country 
on July 31st, instigated by the Communists and Socialists in pro- 
test against Fascisti reprisals. Thereupon, the Fascisti began 
taking measures to break up the strike, calling on their entire 
force, estimated at over 1,000,000 men, to take action. Trouble 
between the opposing forces quickly spread from Rome to Milan, 
Genoa, and ultimately most of the other cities. Scores of persons 
were killed and thousands wounded in the fighting, during which 
the Fascisti seized the municipal organizations in various local- 
ities, raided Communist newspaper offices, burned municipal 
buildings, etc. 

After a week of disorder, on August 6th the Government de- 
clared martial law in the provinces of Genoa, Milan, Parma, An- 
cona, Leghorn and Brescia, taking over complete control of those 
territories; and, on the following day, Benito Mussolini, leader of 
the Fascisti organization, ordered the demobilization of all the 
Fascisti throughout Italy. In a manifesto issued at the same 
time, the Fascisti chief declared that the object of the Fascisti 
uprising had been achieved, namely, protection of the workers’ 
legitimate interests, abolition of the general strike forever, and 
the defeat of the elements which were “blackmailing” the Govern- 
ment. 

The Chamber of Deputies re-assembles about the middle of 
August. Until then the new Government, whose reception by the 
Chamber is problematical, will administer by decrees. Those of 
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the Minister of the Interior, Senator Taddei, will be followed with 
great interest, for he is now being asked to do for the nation what 
he successfully achieved for his province two years ago. On him 
depends the fate of the Government. Should he execute the 
laws in too drastic a manner, in an endeavor to win favor with 
the Fascisti, the Government is certain to find itself opposed by 
all the Socialists and most of the Catholics. On the other hand, 
should he ignore the red flags, the absence of the tricolor, and 
local attempts to establish Soviets, he will arouse the wrath of 
the Fascisti, with their numerous disciplined bands and their 
growing faith in the support of the nation. 

Meanwhile Pope Pius has expressed his deep distress at the 
increasing hatred between the opposing factions, and has sent a 
circular letter to the Italian Bishops, in which he reminds them 
that pacification of the people is a part of their work, and urges 
all the people to return to “an observance of the Golden Rule.” 
This letter has been commented on by the London Times as being 
especially important, as that journal considers it very rare that 
the Pope should take direct interest in affairs of State, except 
when they are closely connected with the Church. 

Count Teofilo Rossi, the Italian Minister of Industry, and 
Count de Neurath, the German Ambassador to Italy, have signed 
a convention for the purchase of former German property in 
Italy by the German Government. The German Government will 
buy back all the confiscated German property as a whole. It will 
then be restored to its former owners. The purchase price is 
fixed at 800,000,000 lire, to be paid in instalments, the first falling 
due after the agreement is ratified. The property already liqui- 
dated or nationalized by the Italian Government for political, his- 
torical or military reasons, is excluded from the agreement. 

The reproduction which the late Pope Benedict XV. ordered 
made of the famous Madonna of Loretto, burned last year with 
the altar on which it stood in the Holy House of Loreto, has 
recently been completed. It is a small, black image of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Infant Jesus, and, like the original, was carved 
from Lebanon cedar. The original was popularly supposed to 
have been sculptured by St. Luke, but the workmanship suggested 
that it dated from the latter half of the fifteenth century. Pope 
Pius will solemnly bless the new statue on September 6th. As 
soon as it is restored to the Holy House, there will be an imposing 
religious ceremony, at which Pope Pius will be represented by a 
special committee of Cardinals, including Cardinal Gasparri, who 
has been appointed Papal legate for this occasion. Large pil- 
grimages are being organized to visit the Holy House. 
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The internal political situation in Germany 
Germany. during the month was characterized by two 
important developments. One was the 
friction that arose between Bavaria and the central Government 
at Berlin, holding for a time almost the threat of civil war, but 
which has now apparently been composed. This was the first 
crisis literally worthy of the name since the Kapp counter-revolu- 
tion, and in many respects was even more serious because quieter 
and more fundamental. The trouble arose over the passage by 
the Reichstag of certain laws “for safeguarding the Republic,” 
immediately following the assassination of the late Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Rathenau. These laws were so drastic as to amount to 
constitutional changes, but, being passed by more than a two- 
thirds majority, they became amendments to the Constitution. 
Bavaria, however, refused to recognize these changes, principally on 
the ground that they infringed on its rights as a sovereign State 
in the defunct federation of the Bismarckian German Empire. . 
Specifically, what it objected to was, first, the creation of a new 
political Supreme Court or high tribunal for trying political cases; 
and, secondly, the creation of a new Federal criminal police. 
After several weeks’ negotiation between Berlin and Munich, it 
was finally announced on August 11th that an agreement had 
been reached between the Berlin Government and Count Lerchen- 
feld, Premier of Bavaria. President Ebert assured Count Ler- 
chenfeld that the rights of individual States would not be im- 
paired by the new defence law. 

The other important development was the decision of the 
Centre Party to give up its exclusively Catholic character and 
endeavor to join to it “Christian Republicans” of all creeds— 
“Christian Republicans” in this context meaning “anti-Marxian 
Republicans.” What the Centre is trying to do, it seems, is to 
gather together all the sound bourgeois who are caught, at 
present, between the overwhelming Socialist majority in the 
Republican bloc, and the worshippers of gold and iron, who 
control the parties of the Right. “At the next election a 
large number of non-Catholic candidates will be nominated by 
the Centrist Party without consideration as to whether these non- 
Catholic candidates have the support of their own co-religionists 
or not.” This proclamation may be considered as an invitation 
to the discontented of all other parties to join the rejuvenated 
Centrist Party, and there can be no doubt that the call will be 
answered from many quarters, by persons who joined the Social- 
ists or the German People’s Party simply because there was no 
true Republican Party. The two men to whom this change in 
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policy is due, are Federal Labor Minister Braun, a priest, and ex- 
Minister Slergerwald, though they were obliged to meet strong 
opposition from the powerful Right Wing of the Centrist Party, 
composed principally of Junkers and big industrialists. It is 
expected that the change will strengthen Chancellor Wirth, him- 
self a Centrist, and incidentally the Republic, by affording a rally- 
ing point for all liberals and constitutionalists. 

Still further tending to strengthen the Republic was the un- 
expected action, early in July, of the Central Committee of the 
German People’s Party (the party with which Hugo Stinnes, the 
capitalist, is prominently identified), which passed a resolution 
embodying the clearest pronouncement yet made in favor of the 
Republic by the People’s Party. Among other things, the resolu- 
tion declared: “We are convinced that the reconstruction of Ger- 
many is only possible on the basis of a Republican constitution.” 
The Centrist and Social Democratic Parties had previously ad- 
dressed a joint appeal to the German People’s Party, inviting it to 
enter the Government coalition, but little hope was entertained 
that a favorable response would be forthcoming. 

On August 2d German marks again suffered a severe slump, 
being quoted on the London Exchange market at the new low 
record of 3,840 to the pound sterling. This was primarily due 
to the foreign political situation described above, and to the Earl 
of Balfour’s note on Inter-Allied debts, which appears to have 
confused exchange. The latest trade figures, too, show a very 
unhealthy state of affairs. Exports for June were more than 
2,000,000 double hundredweights below the monthly average for 
the half year. In all that time, Germany’s export trade has been 
shrinking, and the adverse trade balance for six months alone 
means the loss of 200,000,000 gold marks. The textile industry 
is refusing all orders, owing to the unstable conditions, and 
several other industries are doing the same. 

On the other hand, according to figures published by the 
Berlin Tageblatt on July 28th, the number of unemployed in Ger- 
many has dropped to a level seldom attained even before the War. 
The total of completely unemployed persons receiving public 
relief fell from 28,200 in June to 19,900 in July. In 354 of the 
largest centres only 16,029 were unemployed, as compared with 
19,108 for the previous month. 

The cost of living in Germany took an unusual leap of thirty- 
two per cent. in July, as compared with nine and two-tenths in 
June. The index figure rose from 3,779 to 4,990. The index 
figure for food alone went to 6,836, representing an increase of 
thirty-three and five-tenths per cent. over June. The prices of 
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virtually everything, except rent, rose. This was especially true 
of new potatoes. The increases were uniform in small and large 
communities, none showing a rise of less than twenty per cent. 
The further depreciation in the value of the mark is held re- 
sponsible for the increase. 

On August 10th the United States Government made an an- 
nouncement that an agreement between the United States and Ger- 
many, providing for the determination of the amount of claims 
against Germany, had been signed in Berlin. The agreement pro- 
vides for a claims commission to be composed of two commissioners 
and an umpire. Associate Justice William R. Day, of the United 
States Supreme Court, it was announced, has been selected by 
President Harding as umpire. He will have authority to decide 
finally upon questions on which the two commissioners—one to 
be selected by each Government—may disagree. The selection of 
Justice Day, it was stated, was made after the German Govern- 
ment expressed a desire to have an American citizen appointed as 
umpire. Under the agreement, the commissioners, whose names 
have not yet been announced, will meet in Washington within 
two months from the date of its signature, and will pass upon: 
(1) claims arising from seizure of or damage to American prop- 
erty within the former German Empire; (2) claims arising as a 
consequence of the War and occurring since July 31, 1914, and 
(3) debts owed as between the nationals of the two countries. 

Early in July negotiations, which had been in progress be- 
tween representatives of the Belgian and German Governments 
at Brussels for redemption of 6,000,000,000 marks which Germany 
circulated in Belgium during her occupation of that country, 
were broken off by the Belgians because they considered the Ger- 
man proposals inadequate to meet the requirements. The Bel- 
gian Government has decided to proceed immediately with liqui- 
dation of sequestered German property, in order to raise a fund 
for redemption of the marks in question. 

That the German merchant fleet is creeping back towards its 
pre-war tonnage is shown by a recent cable to the American Com- 
mercial Department from Commercial Attaché C. E. Herring at 
Berlin. On June 30th, Mr. Herring reported the German mer- 
chant fleet was estimated at 1,618,000 gross tons, as compared 
with a pre-war tonnage of 5,459,000 gross tons and with 1,500,000 
gross tons for the calendar year 1921, figures for June 30, 1921, 
being unavailable. During June eight ships were launched in 
Germany, aggregating 66,600 tons; eight ships were completed, 
totaling 48,600 tons, and seven ships were purchased, amounting 
to 22,200 tons. 
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Endorsement of the stand taken by the 

Russia. Soviet delegations at The Hague Confer- 

ence was made in resolutions adopted by 

all the All-Russian Communist Party which began a five-day con- 

ference in Moscow on August 5th. The programme included 

chiefly economic affairs and questions of international policy. 

Leo Kameneff, the Acting Premier, welcoming the delegates, said 

that Premier Lenine’s health continued to improve, and he would 
soon resume his duties. 

Though the famine seems to have been definitely checked in 
the greater part of Russia, conditions are still bad in Ukrainia and 
Southern Russia. According to a bulletin published late in July 
by the Famine Relief Commission of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, 247,000,000 gold rubles were devoted to 
the relief of the famine, Russia herself having contributed 170,- 
000,000 of that amount. American aid was given as $35,910,000 
or 69,640,000 gold rubles. The English total was given as ex- 
ceeding 2,500,000 gold rubles. 

On July 25th the members of the Papal Relief Mission were 
ieceived in the throne room by Pope Pius before their departure 
for the stricken regions. Pope Pius has ordered a special section 
in the Papal Secretariat of State for dealing with the Russian 
relief activities of the Vatican, and has addressed a letter to the 
Patriarchs, Archbishops and Bishops, urging renewed efforts to 
aid Russian famine sufferers. The Holy See, it states, will make 
a further contribution of 2,500,000 lire for relief work in Russia. 

Meanwhile, the crop prospects are unusually good. The 
areas sown this year, perhaps, were less than last in many prov- 
inces, but the crop itself is so good that the yield is expected 
to be more than three and a half billion poods (a pood is thirty- 
six pounds) of grain for all Russia, a billion more than last year. 
On August 5th the Soviet Government announced that, owing to 
the excellent crop prospects, the Foreign Trade Department was 
instructing its bureaus abroad to cease buying flour and sugar. 
Despite the splendid harvest reports, however, food prices in 
Russia have increased thirty to forty per cent. since the first of 
August, Moscow being the chief sufferer. 

On August 2d the Japanese Government made official an- 
nouncement of the beginning of the promised withdrawal of Japa- 
nese troops from the maritime province of Siberia. Advices state 
that on July 28th the Japanese General Staff ordered the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Japanese Army in Siberia to send home 
two infantry battalions and one company of engineers stationed 
at Nikolaievsk and De Castre. 
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Late in July Japan invited representatives of the Far Eastern 
Republic and Soviet Russia to a conference at Harbin or Dairen. 
In a joint note the Foreign Minister of the Far Eastern Republic 
and Leonid Krassin, Acting Foreign Minister of Soviet Russia, re- 
plied with an acceptance, but suggested Chita, the capital of the 
Far Eastern Republic, or Moscow for the place of meeting. Great 
importance is attached by the Moscow Government to this con- 
ference, which is expected to open about August 21st. That the 
Japanese should have requested it, despite their having broken 
off the previous discussion with the Far Eastern Republic, is 
taken in official Russian circles as even greater assurance that 
they intend to evacuate the maritime provinces than their repeated 
promise to do so. 

On August 9th, fourteen of the thirty-four Social Revolution- 
aries accused of high treason against the Soviet Government, were 
sentenced to death by the Soviet tribunal which has been trying 
the cases for many weeks at Moscow. Among the condemned 
were several who had turned informers. Three of the other de- 
fendants were acquitted, and the remainder sentenced to from 
two to ten years. The death sentence against twelve of the first 
group of defendants was upheld later by the Central Executive 
Committee, but an indefinite stay of execution was ordered, upon 
the condition that the Social Revolutionary Party cease its 
counter-revolutionary activities against the Soviets. Otherwise 
the sentenced leaders are liable to the Court’s judgment. Mean- 
while, all those sentenced to death or to various terms in prison 
are to be held in strict confinement. 

Two days previous to this decision, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee denied the appeals of the Petrograd Metropolitan Benjamin, 
Archbishop Shane, Professor Novitsky and a layman, Kosheroff, 
who had been sentenced to death by the Petrograd tribunal for in- 
terfering with the seizure of church treasures. Death sentences 
brought against seven clergymen, who were tried simultaneously 
with the Metropolitan, were commuted to long terms of imprison- 
ment. 

Late in July, reports were received of renewed fighting in the 
suburbs of Vladivostok. Partisan bands were said to be operating 
on the very outskirts of the town, and in Nikolsk-Ussurisk, one 
hundred versts from Vladivostok, they entered the town and at- 
tacked the guard defending the railway station. 

The dispatch stated that railway bridges were being destroyed 
daily and that the Suchan coal mines were surrounded by par- 
tisan bands. It was added that the Japanese forces stationed at 
Vladivostok had attacked many of these partisan detachments. 
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Conditions in Vladivostok are reported to be very bad, and 
unemployment in the district is particularly menacing, more than 
20,000 persons being out of work and practically on the verge of 
starvation. Emigrants in large numbers are making their way 
to the north to Kamchatka and the Okhotsk Coast in the hope 
of finding employment. 

From recent dispatches it appears that, despite ~ertain mod- 
ifications of the original system, the Soviet Govern" “t maintains 
what is virtually a complete monopoly of foreign izade. With 
two exceptions, all classes of import and export operations must 
be submitted to the control of the Foreign Trade Office or its 
representatives abroad. The exceptions are, first, that Russian 
coéperatives may trade, either as to imports or exports, with 
properly registered coédperatives abroad; and, second, private indi- 
viduals in Russia, whether foreign concessionaires, Russians, or a 
combination of the two, may receive contracts permitting them 
to do an import or export business. It is to be noted, however, 
that, in the first case, by Russian codéperatives is meant the big 
coéperatives or codperatives’ unions officially approved by the 
Government. The so-called private codperatives, which are in 
reality partnership associations of two or more persons who 
have formed a coédperative for their own convenience, must deal 
through the larger official organizations or through the Foreign 
Trade Bureau. In the second case, it appears at first sight, as if 
the monopoly had been considerably relaxed, or at least as if the 
door were open to relaxation. In practice, all contracts permit- 
ting export or import trade without the control of the Foreign 
Trade Bureau, must be approved by that Bureau, which thus 
enforces control at the outset. 

As a matter of actuality, imports into Russia, as well as ex- 
ports from it, are declining steadily as a result of the dwindling 
gold reserve and the inability to pay with Russian exports for 
goods purchased abroad. The second is the more serious in- 
fluence of the two. The approaching exhaustion of the gold re- 
serve, has been all along inevitable but, whereas, in 1921, Russian 
exports amounted in quantity to 13,500,000 poods, exports during 
the first quarter of 1922 were only 1,600,000, or only 6,400,000 per 
annum. 

August 13, 1922. 








With Our Readers 


IPLOMATS and soldiers seem to have a natural contempt 

for historians. Talleyrand called history “a conspiracy 
against the truth,” and Napoleon declared it to be “Une fable con- 
venue.” The diplomat, presumably knows a lie when he sees 
one, and is quick to recognize a conspiracy against the truth. 
Such things are in his line. If he be a typical diplomat, it is 
part of his daily work to deceive. He is an adept in the “char- 
latanism of words.” He recognizes a likeness between the his- 
torian’s work and his own. Therefore, he distrusts the historian. 

And the soldier, who makes history, is perhaps privileged to 
despise the historian who only writes history. The soldier knows 
that history as it is made and history as it is written are vastly 
different. He knows that at least that part of history which is 
made on the field of battle is wholly sordid, and ugly, and brutish. 
But when the horrible fact has been worked over by the his- 
torian, it becomes beautiful, stirring, romantic, perhaps even 
poetic. It is indeed a “fable.” We wonder if Napoleon would 
have recognized the Waterloo of Victor Hugo. 

Of course, Hugo was a poet and a romancer. But we have 
had professional historians with a style as brilliant and as graphic 
as his, and not one of them has used his power to show warfare 
as it really is. If it is only for the way that the historian writes 
of battles, the soldier laughs at him. 


. . 


UT the rest of us, who are neither behind the scenes with the 
diplomat, nor on the field of battle with the soldier, have 
been accustomed to take history unsuspectingly, as a record of 
facts—until recently. We shall do so no longer. Our eyes have 
been opened. Our suspicions have been aroused. We have be- 
come sophisticated—and skeptical. We who have read the “news,” 
day after day, before, during, and after the War, can never again 
naively credit the historians. Histories, perhaps, are not written 
from newspapers. But the sources of information used by his- 
torians are hardly more trustworthy. The best of the special 
correspondents in the War, a writer who has every claim to be 
considered not merely a journalist, but an historian, has given 
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us, under the title Now It Can Be Told, a large volume of im- 
portant facts that were deliberately suppressed from his first 
account of the conduct of the War. And he has still further sup- 
plied the omissions from what we thought to be a substantially 
complete and sincere story, with a third volume, More That Must 
Be Told. How are we to know when we have the whole story? 
For our part, we find a deliberate suppression of the truth almost 
as irritating as a lie. 


* * * * 


E have heard from the lips of a professor of Louvain, who 

was in that stricken city when the Germans came, an 
anecdote that is apropos. Meeting a German officer whom he 
had known in his student days, he said to him: “What will the 
world think of these atrocities when the history of them is 
written?” “Germany is going to win this War,” was the brazen 
answer, “and when Germany has won the War, Germany will 
write the history of the War. In that history there will be no 
account of German atrocities.” But the Allies have won the War. 
And the Allies are writing the history of the War. But will the 
histories, written by the victors, contain “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth?” 


* * * * 


ERE is an amusing confirmation of our skepticism in the 

recent revelations concerning the text-books of history used 
in the public schools in the city of New York. Mr. William L. 
Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools, after receiving a number of 
complaints that “some of the histories used in our schools con- 
tain matter disparaging the accomplishments of noted characters 
in American history,” suggested to Mr. E. D. Shimer, associate 
superintendent, the formation of a committee to investigate the 
charges, and to make a careful and complete report upon the 
matter. Their report, consisting of one hundred and seventy-five 
pages, has been printed. The facts must be rather surprising to 
the older generation of public school graduates, and to American 
citizens in general. 

With every appearance of collusion, a number of the writers 
of authorized text-books have largely re-written American history 
in accordance with a new principle. This new principle seems 
to be, that nothing must be permitted in pur text-books that may 
be offensive to other nations with which we are now friendly, and 
in particular that nothing must remain that could possibly be un- 
pleasant to England. Working upon that principle, the writers 
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have gone so far that they have offended and irritated many good 
Americans. 
* * * « 


T may be asked whether any new evidence has come to light in 
recent years to necessitate a revision of American history. It 
would seem not. The change has been thought advisable, not 
because of the discovery of new data, but because, as one of the 
writers in question explains: “The momentous events of the last 
five years have demonstrated that our history text-books must be 
written from a new viewpoint. The American Revolution is no 
longer to be studied as an isolated event, resulting from British 
injustice. On the contrary, it should be placed in its true light 
as one phase of a larger revolution against kingly usurpation. So 
with the War of 1812, which takes on a new aspect when viewed 
as an incident in the Napoleonic Wars, rather than as a British- 
American contest.” 

This is interesting, but not very illuminating. The “mo- 
mentous events” must be the War, and the Versailles Treaty. But 
what is there in the War, or in the Treaty, to show that the 
American Revolution did not “result from British injustice,” or 
that the War of 1812 was an “incident in the Napoleonic Wars?” 
What the author (Guitteau) means is that the international al- 
liance between Great Britain and the United States has made it 
advisable to re-write the whole story of our former quarrels. In 
other words, we may, and must, re-write the history so that it 
will not offend our Allies. But this is a curious concept of his- 
tory. We should be pleased to consider a revision if we had 
some “momentous” new information, but why revise facts, simply 
because of some more recent “momentous facts?” 

Another author (West) puts the principle a little more 
plainly. He says that in his book he has “emphasized the histor- 
ical ground for friendship between America and England in spite 
of old sins and misunderstandings.” And he declares that 
“throughout” he “has not hesitated to portray the weaknesses, 
blunders and sins of democracy.” He goes so far as to say that 
“democracy is the meanest and worst form of government.” 
With these two guiding principles in his mind he has written a 
text-book for American children. 


* * * * 


E revision as might be expected has been fairly radical. In 
the new accounts, the American Revolution is described not 
as a war between America and England, but as a civil war which 
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was won by “Britons fighting for liberty.” In our own school 
days, it was not customary to refer to the Americans as “Britons.” 
Even now it rather puzzles us. 

Furthermore, the Revolution was really uncalled for. One 
author (Hart) says: “To this day it is not easy to see just why 
the Colonists felt so dissatisfied.” “Dissatisfied” is excellent! 
We had been led to believe that the Colonists were driven to 
desperation as a result of continuous oppression. But it seems 
that they were only dissatisfied, and without apparent reason. 
The investigating committee remarks, rather rudely, that “one 
who does not know why the Colonists were dissatisfied, is not 
equipped to write a text-book.” 

Another work, that of McLaughlin and Van Tyne, also trying 
to promote good will between America and England, declares that 
“there is little use in trying to find whose fault it was that the 
(Revolutionary) war began.” 


* * 


E story of detailed events in the Revolutionary War has also 

been largely reconstructed. We are informed that at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, “British pluck triumphed.” Even so, the 
battle was apparently unimportant. One text-book gives it only 
three lines, another six, another ten, and “many books give no 
account of the battle!” George Washington considered the Battle 
of Bunker Hill important enough to be an augury of the final 
triumph of the American arms. All England was in amazement 
over the valor of the “irregular peasantry,” who had stood their 
ground and had twice repulsed “the best troops in the world 
who had often chased the chosen battalions of France.” But the 
new books scarcely think it worth mentioning, or if they do men- 
tion it, they do so to call attention to the “triumph of British 
pluck.” 

On sea as well as on land, it would appear the victories of 
the Americans did not amount to very much. John Paul Jones’ 
victory over the Serapis turns out to have been something of an 
accident. “The Serapis had the better of the fight,” says Barnes, 
“and would have won had not a sailor on the Richard happened 
to throw a hand grenade down a hatchway on the Serapis, where, 
in exploding, it fired a large lot of powder which blew up the ship.” 
Again the same author refers to that event simply as an “acci- 
dental explosion.” The actual fact, according to Fiske, is that 
“one bold fellow, crawling out to the end of the Bon Homme 
Richard’s mainyard, just over the main hatchway of the Serapis, 
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dropped one of these mischievous missiles through the hatchway.” 
It seems to us that Barnes might at least have given the sailor 
credit for what the boys would call “a good shot.” To talk about 
“accident” when the sailor was actually aiming for a vulnerable 
spot and went to such extremes to get one, and to talk about the 
other fellow having “the better of it” and saying he “would have 
won if,” is too much like what the modern youth calls an 
“alibi.” 


* . * * 


N the revised text-books some of our heroes and, indeed, some 
of the “fathers of the country,” get rather rough treatment. 
Washington escapes almost unrebuked, though he is called “a 
born aristocrat” and “rather stiff,” but “Jefferson,” says Hart, 
“was looked upon by the Federalists as an atheist, a liar and a 
demagogue.” The committee opines rather mildly that such a 
statement is out of place in a text-book. John Hancock is called 
a “smuggler,” Samuel Adams “a political boss,” guilty of “in- 
trigue” and “cunning,” and there are similar derogatory state- 
ments concerning other heroes of the Revolution. With regard 
to Nathan Hale there is almost a conspiracy of silence. Out of 
six books particularly under investigation, four do not even men- 
tion him, though they all have room for the “gallant” and “un- 
fortunate” André. 


* * * x 


N° the animus in all this re-written history is only too ob- 
vious. If the American Revolution is said to have been un- 
called for, if the victories of the American soldiers on land and on 
sea, are pooh-poohed, if American heroes are ignored and criti- 
cized, if the importance of all events hitherto considered glorious 
to America, is consistently denied or discounted, if British pluck 
is repeatedly praised while American pluck is called an “ac- 
cident,” it is plain that we are in the presence of “propaganda” 
in the sinister sense. 


* * * * 


PEAKING of propaganda and of pro-British writers of Amer- 
ican history, we wonder if there is any author today who 
would care to insert in a text-book for American schools the fol- 
lowing extract from that indubitably loyal and patriotic Amer- 
ican historian, John Fiske: “The stupid George II., who could see 
in Prussia nothing but a rival of Hanover, was preparing to join 
the alliance against Frederick, when Pitt overruled him, and 
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threw the weight of England into the other side of the scale. 
The same act which thus averted the destruction of Prussia 
secured to England a most effective ally in her struggle with 
France. Of this wise policy we now see the fruits in that reno- 
vated German Empire, which has come to be the strongest pewer 
on the continent of Europe, which is daily establishing fresh 
bonds of sympathy with the people of the United States, and 
whose political interests are daily growing more and more visibly 
identical with those of Great Britain. As in days to come, the 
solidarity of the Teutonic race, in its three great nationalities— 
America, England and Germany—becomes more and more clearly 
manifest, the more will the student of history be impressed with 
the wonderful fact that the founding of modern Germany, the 
maritime supremacy of England and the winning of the Missis- 
sippi valley for English-speaking America, were but the different 
phases of one historic event” (Fiske, The American Revolution, 
vol. ii., pp. 23, 24). That was written in 1896 when Harvard was 
proud of its intellectual debt to Germany, and when it was thought 
advisable to accentuate all things German and strengthen the 
bonds of sympathy between Germany and America. “Nous avons 
changé tout ¢a.” 
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Joannes. 3/r. 50. Conférences Spirituelles aux Religieuses de la Visitation 
d’Orléans. Par Mgr. Chapon. 7/r. 50. Futures Epouses. Par Abbé Charles 
Grimaud. 5/fr. L’Abbé Jean Baptiste Debrabant. Par Mgr. Laveille. 10 fr. 
Lapratnre Vicron Lecorrar, Paris: 
Evangile Selon Saint Marc. Par P. M. J. Lagrange. 4/r. Saint Jean Bapiiste. 
Etudes Historiques et Critiques. Par D. Buzy. 8/fr. 50. 
Vertoe Joser Kosex & Friepricn Pusrer, Germany: 
Gaframente und Gaframentalier. By Joseph Broun, S.J. 


Examiner Press, Bombay: 
Adventist Doctrines. By Ernest R. Hull, SJ. 8annas. Pamphlet. 
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864 BOOKS RECEIVED (Sept., 1922.] 


Bont & Livernrent, New York: 

The Hairy Ape, Anna Christie, The First Man (Plays). By Eugene O’Neill. 
$2.00. Ascent. By Frances Rumsey. $2.00. My Alaskan Idyll. By H. Rutze- 
beck. $2.00. The Ghost Girl. By Edgar Saltus. $2.00. Heartbeat. By Stacy 
Aumonier. $2.00. 


D. Appteton & Co., New York: 
The Mercy of Allah. By Hilaire Belloc. $2.00. 


Tue Macmimtan Co., New York: 
Food, Health and Growth. By L. Emmett Holt, M.D., Sc.D. $1.50. The Sky 
Movies. By Gaylord Johnson. $1.50. 
Oxrorp Universiry Press, New York: 
The American Indian. By Clark Wissler. $5.00. The Works of Aristotle. By 
J. L. Stocks, M.A. 
Dovstepay Pace & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
Certain People of Importance. By Kathleen Norris. $2.00 net. 


INTERNATIONAL CaTHOoLIC TruTH Society, Brooklyn: 
Transubstantiation and the Real Presence. By the Rev. J. F. Splaine, S.J. 
Ginn & Co., Boston: 
Third Reader of the Corona Readers. By Maurice F. Egan, Brother Leo and 
James H. Fassett. 
GOVERNMENT PrintTinG Orrice, Washington, D. C.: 
Northern Ute Music. By Frances Densmore. Early History of the Creek Indians 
and Their Neighbors. By John R. Swanton. 
Loyota University Press, Chicago: 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel T. Coleridge. Edited for School 
Use by Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J. 
B. Heraper Boox Co., St. Louis: 
A Simple Life of Jesus for His Little Ones. By a Sister of Notre Dame. 85 
cents. The Seven-Fold Gift. By William T. Robinson, S.J. $1.50 net. 
Dispatcw Paintine & Stationery Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 
“Rosemary and Violets.”” Poems. By the Very Rev. James E. Coyle, of Blessed 
Memory. Edited by Isabel Beecher. 
Catnotic Tauta Society, London: 
Maxims of Mary Ward. 2d. Trumpeter’s Rock. By a Nun of Tyburn Convent. 
2d. Canterbury. By Rev. John Morris, S.J. 2d. The Church in England in 
1922. By Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. 2d. The Real Presence. By Rev. F. 
Mangan, SJ. 2d. Pamphlets. 


Bioup et Gay, Paris: 
L’Enseignement du Catéchisme en France. Par J. Bricout. 4/fr. L’Education 
du Clergé Francais. Par J. Bricout. 4/r. 
ANCIENNE Liprarnie Povusstecoue, Paris: 


Latin Grammar Made Clear. From the French of Professer H. Petitmangin. 
Adopted into English of H. Petitmangin and John A. Fitzgerald, A.B. $1.50. 
P. Téqut, Paris: 
Paroles d’Encouragement Extraites des Lettres de Saint Francois de Sales. Par 
Ferdinand Million. 2/fr. Ezplication du Petit Office de la Sainte Vierge Marie. 
Par Le R. P. Charles Willi. O’Femmes! ce que vous pourriez étre. Par G. 
Joannes. 3/r. 50. Conférences Spirituelles aux Religieuses de la Visitation 
d@’Orléans. Par Mgr. Chapon. 7/r. 50. Futures Epouses. Par Abbé Charles 
Grimaud. 5/r. L’Abbé Jean Baptiste Debrabant. Par Mgr. Laveille. 10 fr. 
Lipratnie Victron Lecorrar, Paris: 
Evangile Selon Saint Marc. Par P. M. J. Lagrange. 4/fr. Saint Jean Baptiste. 
Etudes Historiques et Critiques. Par D. Buzy. 8/fr. 50. 
Vertoc Joser Kosex & Friepricn Pusrer, Germany: 
Gaframente und Gaframentalier. By Joseph Broun, S.J. 


Examiner Press, Bombay: 
Adventist Doctrines. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. 8annas. Pamphlet. 





